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We live, it is frequently alleged, and learn. But some - 


lessons are oddly elusive, and if, on the evening which | ~ teas a6 
are we : sees the end of Summer Time, it were possible eg \¢ an 
ir some form of telepathic radar to conduct a nation-wide - 
; public opinion poll, there would be a striking lack or? hp 


unanimity in our answers to the question: “Should the ‘ shat 
hands of the clock be put on-or put, back at. the end “lea 
of Summer Time?” One trusts: that the putters-back _ 
would outnumber the putters-on; but it might not be at 
by a-very wide margin, and there would, one cannot |G 
help fearing, be a Pee large total of “ Don’ t. d ; 


Knows”. c. 


aware... 


Why, in almost every puesta should summer's - 
lease expire in a minor flurry of controversy? Se But : fee ¢ wads 
we gain an hour, surely it doesn’t make sense to put the | 
_ clock back”. BE ‘m positive that’s what we did last 
year, dear. Don't you remember? I went and asked |\@ | 
Mother .....”) Why, every autumn, do we make |¢@ ae 
‘such ae weather of our elementary a 5 
with time? pare 
None can say. We area niodest’ race. As our orators - 
and our leader-writers frequently” remind us, we- ee 
_are not given to bragging about those qualities. of 
commonsense and good judgment to which, happily - 
combined as they are with a lively imagination and a ii eaten 


Micro-filming saves space 
—enormously—and solves” 
a lot of other problems, too, - 

‘Security, for instance, 
against loss from fire, flood 
and war-damage. 

Economy — micro- filming 

costs substantially less than 

other methods of keeping complete 
records. Easy reference—searching 


be, is quicker and surer with micro-filming. ' practical grasp of detail, we owe as a nation our |G owe me 
« i | reputation for sagacity. Our modesty i is particularly es sea 
ee: Ss E R V i C Er = appropriate at the end of Summer Dieter. < BER eae ot 
; ‘ ; cal We are fully equipped to undertake a) St re be = eee Sige, aes gat i fem 4 
--—_—_—- your micro-filming at West’s, where a prompt,efficient | 3) pe eee rey aS 
B= and fully confidential service is assured. Tel. ABBey 3323 " _——_ 2 eter 
; ye Le 3 
: m CG r o-Ti E In m i n g . . The change fiom Summer Time 1 is the only occasion on. 
= 2|. which the Midland Bank ‘puts back the clock’. In all 
‘ pee —— its outlook is forward and its services as” 

4 QUICK - ACCURATE - CONFIDENTIAL | "modern és today. adil 
{ c ; : or i ~ ; a 
< ‘YOU’LL AGREE’ — a leaflet giving farthe information —s ie Sees aa. we 2 
be about the West Micro-filming Service —is available on request. -MIDL AND. B ANK : 
aN : ae aa 5 Say 
"A. WEST & PARTNERS LTD. (Established 1888) 5 Pa eg ne aed “ai 7," s Sue 
a 4 ABBEY ORCHARD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 i Poe eer tate 3 

. or : eS ) » ” = a SS ois - > 4 

* t ‘ oH, tie’ hs ea ie ie 

4 . e x < % ; 
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HEN I iroatleasiien civil defence a year ago* it was widely 


going on in the United States and in the Soviet Union. 
But this knowledge did not lessen the shock to the world 


of discovering that the bomb was a reality. After that first shock, I 


think that the vast majority of people have wanted two things: first, to 
learn fairly and squarely what damage the bomb would be likely to do 
if it were to be used; and, secondly, to consider what should be expected 
of governments and of individual citizens in a world in which such a 
bomb exists. 
In the House of Commons on July 5 I gave an account of the damage 
which would be caused by a bomb about 1,000 times as powerful as 
the atomic bombs dropped on Japan during the war. 


have to try to picture an area at least fifteen miles in radius where 
‘buildings would be damaged by blast and fires started by the heat-flash 
of the explosion. The damage would vary from complete. destruction in 
the centre to only superficial damage on the outer edge. Outside the 


' ae f central area of total destruction many people would be saved if help 


‘came in time. Besides this damage from blast and heat, there would be 


| radioactive debris and dust as a menace to life and health. This danger 


might be relatively small, but it could be serious, depending on the 


f height of the explosion and other conditions, such as the weather. 


No one can say whether the enemy would consider it most profitable 


iS - from a military point of view to use a bomb as powerful as the one I 
He have referred to here. But I make no apology for looking on the dark 


Side. It is the duty of all of us to understand what we might have to 
. face together. © 
Let me say a word on ‘the Government’s reaction. We, and our 


 prédecessors, have refused all along to believe that another war is 


nevitable. We determined to do all that was humanly possible to 
move the causes of war and to make sure of a lasting peace; and we 


known that work in developing a hydrogen bomb was | 


I said that the. 
radius of damage would be roughly ten times as great. ‘Therefore we 


The Hydrogen Bomb and Civil Defence 


By the Rt. Hon. SIR DAVID MAXWELL FYFE, 


M.P., Home Secretary 
\ 


shall go on doing so with all the energy, skill, and authority at our 


command. I believe millions of people all over the world have watched 
with admiration and gratitude Mr. Eden’s tireless efforts this summer. 


But before we are free from danger there must be many more victories — 


for peace. We cannot expect them if potential aggressors are tempted by 
the prospect of easy victory. On the contrary they must be deterred. So_ 
we and our allies must be ready to defend ourselves with decisive force; 


_and behind our armed strength there must be a strong nation. No 


aggressor can be allowed to think that our civilian population can be 
knocked out at one blow, or that we are in any event prepared to throw 
up the sponge. We needed no hydrogen bomb to reach these conclusions. 
But the advent of the bomb has meant that we have had to re-examine 
all our defence measures, and we started to do so as soon as we had 
enough practical information about the bomb. 

- But you may well ask me what lines I have been following in my 
responsibility for civil defence. I can mention here only some of the 
most important, but I want you to note that they are all part—though 
by no means the whole—of civil defence. We have worked out plans 


- for pre-attack evacuation on a scale appropriate to the threat, including 


dispersal of essential services and measures for preserving law and 
order; for the establishment of emergency stores of food and other 
necessities in the safer areas; for bringing the warning system up to 
date; for securing communications in order to maintain national, 
regional, and local government; for ensuring the presence of local forces 
to rescue the trapped and fight the fires, with mobile forces to support 
them at regional and national level; and for making arrangements for 
marshalling, feeding, and housing those whose homes are destroyed. 
These and many other measures for saving lives, for relieving suffer- 
ing and mitigating the consequences of an attack, are the subject of our 
plans—and two things about them stand out a mile. First, we should be 
in a parlous state if war came before these plans were completed. 
Secondly, most of them depend for their success on the existence of 
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Pe, 


- 5 3 ae" 7 ~ Te “ - es ye a 
<n dined and pea: men and- women in the Solin ‘se ices—the — 
Civil Defence Corps, the Auxiliary Fire Service, the National Hospital _ 


Service Reserve, the Special Constabulary, and Industrial Civil Defence. _— 


A trained volunteer will be an asset wherever he is—whether on duty 


in the city, or amongst those who are dispersed to safer places, or as 


one of a force sent to help a neighbouring town. Whether it is for 
‘Operation Survival’ or for ‘ Operation Mutual Aid’, we want your. 


- help and your trained help, and that is what I am asking for here. 


Let me turn now to the question ‘ Who is to be responsible for the . 


, civil defence services?’ A hydrogen bomb attack would confront us 
-. with a civil defence problem far greater in scale than anything we have 


previously contemplated. Frankly, we have ‘to face the stark problem 
of survival, and some people have concluded that the task of organising 
the. main part of civil defence is now beyond the capacity of local 


-_ authorities and that the civil defence services should be entirely 
- nationalised. On the other hand, I have even heard it said that the plans 


which the Government are making for mobile columns make the Civil — 
Defence Corps unnecessary. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Of course we want as many mobile columns as we can have and of 
course we want help from the armed forces. But a large and important 
part of civil defence can be done only by the local authorities, and they 


“must have some specialised forces to help them to do their job. I am 


certain that the vast majority of local authorities agree with my view 
that the continued development .of the Civil Defence Corps’ and the 
other services is an essential part of our plans. The Government will 
help local authorities by trying constantly to improve techniques. For 


example, we are starting to bring in a new scheme for training: the 


revised syllabus will soon be ready. It will enable the volunteer to 
acquire the essential minimum of knowledge and skill more quickly 
than before, and it will give scope for more practical work and less 


teaching in the lecture room. The first step will be to teach the new 


_ London’s Gans : Terie cane : a 


By W. F. 


spectacular result of a series of excavations which have been 


Te discovery of the Roman Temple at Walbrook is the most - 


going on for some years in the bombed areas of the City of 


London, sponsored by a body called the Roman and Medieval London 
Excavation Council. 
The discovery of this temple is only one event arising from the 


-council’s work. Our other most outstanding discovery for the Roman 


period was the identification of the Roman fort of Cripplegate. Not 


only is this of great importance in itself, but it did a great deal to add 


to our understanding of puzzling features both in the Roman city and 
in the medieval city which grew out of it. 
Such discoveries rarely have anything of dramatic suddenness about 


them. They are usually the outcome of patient pursuit of clues which 
have been damaged or obscured by: nearly 2,000 years of occupation of 


the ground on which the city stands: wall foundations, rubbish pits, 
wells, drains, all add to the. problems of identifying and interpreting 


- the earlier remains. But we also concern ourselves with later periods. 


At the famous Charterhouse, for instance, we uncovered a considerable 
part of the plan of the monastery which occupied the site before the 
Elizabethan mansion was built. The result was a new understanding 
of an important religious house which was associated with many out- 


standing persons and events in the later Middle Ages. At St. Bride’s 
Church in Fleet Street also-we have been able to add a new page to 


London’s history. There we were able to establish the architectural 
history of the church by uncovering the remains of the successive 
buildings which preceded the present church. Wren’s Church of St. 
Bride is the descendant of one which. was built probably some time 
before the Norman Conquest; and there are indications that this small 


- church was attracted to this area because from Roman times onwards 


the place had been used for the burial of the dead. 

The Walbrook temple is a religious centre of quite a different kind. 
People often ask me how we came to find it. The answer is simply 
that it was a matter of luck. This was the one part in the whole 
of this area in which we could dig when we first came here because 


bomb rubble covered the whole site. Had the clear patch lain ten ‘feet 
‘north or twenty feet south we should have béen outside the building — 
_and should not have known what we were signin. until the builders’ 


the Home Office as Pneeibe Geert of Civil Defence He wil 
his duties early in October and for the time being have the 
the experience and advice of ee Arthur Hutchinson, the deput 
Secretary of Site: ; 
I have heard it said that if a hydrogen bomb ‘shoul fe 
would be only three kinds of people: ~those beyond help; those. 
would need help; and those who could help. I would add a fourth— 
those who could not help because they had not been trained. We should 
all be involved if such a tragedy should befall. Every citizen would have 
his or her part to play. If it happened, many would live who weed <r 
have died but for the civil defence services, For this they would have * 
\ te thank the thousands who are giving up their leisure to training in. 
civil defence. I want to thank them now—and from the ‘bottom: of 
my heart. } Ks 
During the next ‘two or three weeks, in towns and viliess all over 
the country, they will be taking part in civil defence demonstrations, — 
_ parades, exercises, and other activities to launch the. new recruiting 
season. I wish them every success. And I ask you to make a special — 
point of watching these demonstrations. And then consider whether 
you should not be playing some part in civil defence yourself. Do not 
‘wait until a canvasser calls at your house. You can find out all about it 
now at your local council office, fire station, W.V.S. centre, hospital or 
police station. I hope you will do so—and that you will decide that 
you must join with your neighbours in this urgent work of learning 
how to save lives and relieve human suffering. —Home Service — gs 


~ 


GRIMES ; ss eae — 
- excavators roses the rails as ‘they cleared the area for their new 
foundations and basements. ® =e 
_ We can now see the site almost completely. It is a eee build- 
ing with walls of stone and tile, about twenty-five feet wide by sixty) 
feet long, lying east to west. At its western end is the semi-circular apse, — 
or sanctuary, raised above the nave and originally with a pillared open- 
-ing. The body of the temple was divided into nave and side aisles by _ 
means of pillared arches supported on continuous foundation walls, oy 
and the bases or settings for many_of the pillars, about six feet apart, 
remained in place. The floor of the nave was of a poor type of clay or 
cement; the aisles had been at least partly floored with wood and must _- 
also have had benches, of which we can recognise traces, for the 
worshippers. The apse would have been the chief centre for ritual: near 
_it in the corner is a timber-lined well, the source of the water which — 
would be necessary for such ceremonies. Probably on the apse would 
have been set up the main image of the god. It may have taken the form 
of a group showing Mithras slaying the bull; and it would normally 
» have been concealed behind curtains which would have been drawn - 
only for the fully initiated members of the cult. They would have seen. 
it carefully lighted to heighten the dramatic and withdrawn effect, since 
the body of the building would have been at most poorly lighted. > 
This brings me to the head of the god which is one of our most 
important finds. We suspect that it did in fact come from a group of 
the kind that I have just described because the eyes look upwards with 
the expression of pity*which the god is supposed to adopt as he slays ot ap 
the bull. Certainly the head was part of a larger figure and not merely 
a portrait-bust, since at the base of the neck there is a deep ‘hole for 
attaching it to something else. The head is generally accepted as one © 5 
‘of the finest | pieces of sculpture of its period to be found in Britain. = 
Its workmanship is certainly foreign; the marble i is likely to be ae 
The date is second cen’ RD: 
There can be no doubi from all this that here we have! a 
which the chief deity worshipped was Mithras, the God ct Lae 
oriental god whose cult found great favour Sith the Romans 
second and third centuries A.D. The d + adds 1 
only of Roman London but of Roman Brit 
will certainly be heard ‘of it—From a talk in 
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An Exposed Far Eastern Nation 


By H.R.H. PRINCE CHULA OF THAILAND 


T has been said that a happy country has no history. In the same 
way people tend to think that happily married couples lead 
uneventful lives. Neither idea is strictly accurate, and it is just 
the same with Thailand. For the last hundred years or so our 
history had seemed so quiet and without sensation that the outside 


world knew us only through our special breed 
of cats and the’ famous Siamese twins who 
were actually Chinese. We did not become 
-front-page news until 1941-42 when we were 
occupied by the Japanese, together with the 
rest of south-east Asia. We gained further 
prominence when we became so close to the 
recent war in French Indo-China. 

I was often asked: ‘How will this war 
affect your country? ’ This later changed to: 
“What do you think of the truce?’ Now an 
even more important event has occurred: the 
South-East Asia Treaty. Thailand has signed 
the S.E.A.T.O. alliance, and hardly a day now 
passes without her name being mentioned. It 
is generally agreed that geographically -she is 
the most exposed: of the S.E.A.T.O. powers. 
Why is Thailand herself in S.E.A.T.O., and 
what good is she to S.E.A.T.O.? One cannot 
answer these questions without knowing some- 
thing of Thailand herself. 

First it is the name. ‘ Why did your country 
have a new name?’ This has been a frequent 
question. Actually both the names Thai and 
Siam are ancient and date back hundreds of 
years. In 1857 Sir John Bowring, then British 
Ambassador, wrote in his book:. ‘ The native 
name of Siam is Thai, meaning “free” ’. So 


we have not invented a new name: rather, we have reduced two names 
to one and have chosen the one we ourselves use most and like best. 
Thailand is mainly an agricultural country. It is four times the size 


of England and 
Wales, with a popu- 
lation of 18,000,000. 
There is a Chinese 
minority of nearly 
3,000,000. The bulk 
of the people are 
Thais, but those in 
the north and north- 
-east are Thais of the 
branch known = as 
Laos, the same as the 
people of the King- 
dom of Laos in 
French Indo - China. 
When we both at- 
tended the Coronation 
here last year, the 
Crown Prince of Laos 
and I could converse 
in the same language. 
Our national religion 
is Buddhism, which 
has made the average 
Thai a kindly and 
' tolerant fellow. who 
loves individual free- 
dom, as our name, 
Thai or ‘ free’, im- 
plies. Although usually 


Field-Marshal Pibulsonggram, Prime Minister of 


Thailand 


Rice fields of central Thailand in the flood season 


cheerful, we can be easily roused to anger, yet we are quick to forgive 
and forget. There has always been religious toleration in Thailand and 
100 years ago King Mongkut even promised protection for all other 
religions. This promise has been kept to the present day. Serfdom was 
abolished by his son, King Chulalongkorn. These two great monarchs 


undertook the immense task of innumerable 
reforms. It was virtually a revolution from 
the Throne. 

Since 1932 Thailand has been a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The present sovereign, His 
Majesty King Bhumipol, is a handsome young 
man of twenty-six with a lovely Queen. They 
have two delightful children, a boy and a girl. 
In his early youth the King and his brother 
were not of_ robust health, so they were 
educated in Switzerland. Both the King and 
Queen speak French and English fluently. 
Anyone who has: seen the spontaneous enthu- 
siasm shown to them can have no doubt about 
their popularity or the importance of the 
Throne in the hearts of the people. 

The present regime consists of a single 
House of Representatives. Half of these are 
elected, but during the present experimental 
period of ten years, beginning in 1951, there 
are also an equal number of nominated 
members.. Because of that there were promi- 
nent politicians who refused to stand for 
parliament. It was a matter of conscience 
which should be respected. These nominated 
members can assure the Government of a 
majority. The regime has in consequence been 
sometimes criticised as a dictatorship. Yet the 


present House, elected in 1952, has eighty-five elected members who 
support the Government, eight neutrals, and only twenty-nine against. 
At present the nominated members are not necessary to make sure of a 


government majority. 
They seldom speak, 
and when they do it 
is usually about sub- 
jects on which they 
are experts. It is like 
having the peers sit- 
ting in the same 
chamber as members 
of the House of Com- 
mons and in equal 
numbers. Women can 
be and are elected 
M.P.s The franchise 
is the general adult 
population of both 
sexes. Debate in the 
House is free. have 
myself heard promi- 
nent Ministers severe- 
ly attacked. Last Feb- 
ruary the whole small 
Opposition walked 
out aS a_ protest 
because the Govern- 
ment was hurrying 
through a bill. They 
were not later mo- 
lested. Temper has 
flared up also among 


the Ministers, bees no worse ites I haves seen in die. 
The press is free except for security matters, and fete are ar 
_ cartoons published of important Ministers. The present Prime-Minister~ 


commands full loyalty from his supporters. 

The police force has been overhauled by its present chief, ‘General 

: Piao, He himself told me how he admired the British police and wished 

to follow their methods. The national force is well armed and even has 
_ tanks, parachutists, and helicopters, necessary for fighting bandits and 


in Britain. It is General Phao’s policy that they should win public 
___ confidence and be regarded as friends. 
: We have national service for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Only 
officers and some N.C.O.s are regulars. American experts have been 
helping with training, especially in the use of new equipment suppliéd 
a by the U.S.A. It is almost unknown in Britain that Thailand was one 
* of the first countries to offer troops to the United Nations in Korea. 
» Our Army battalion group served throughout that war, as well as 
two naval frigates, and an air transport squadron. Although their efforts 
are not generally known here, conversations I have had with British 
officers, who had fought alongside them, left no doubt as to their valour 
and efficiency. In the past three years I have seen them in training. 
-.__ There is nothing they cannot learn quickly and the endurance of the 


-. ship which came to the Coronation, that, given fine material and sound 
___ Jeadership, the highest standard can be attained. The Air Force 
~ Commander, Marshal of the Thai Air Force Fuen, himself an intrepid 
flier, has fully justified confidence in his leadership. 

If the Thais could fight in Korea, why should they not fight ‘to 
he defend their country? They will do so, if they believe that their cause 
is just. Not only the Thai Government but our allies too must prove 
2 this to them, in making it clear that the country’s independence, which 


Pee they are asked to defend, will always remain safe from any form of . 


imperialism. A new Army Commander, General Sarit, has plainly in- 
dicated that he would not give up the fight, and I feel sure that the 
commanders-in-chief of the other two services are of like mind. So 
Thailand can be a real contribution to S.E.A.T.O. if. her forces can 
_ be well equipped and be sure of allied support. 

‘What about the home front? The Thai who is an individualist 
Buddhist is not a likely communist, as long as he continues to eaiey. 

_ the necessaries of life. - 
In the country, unemployment is practically “unknown. The ae 


i The Shave of Wings to Gime et 
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INETEEN-SIXTY-FOUR: and here we are, riding out 
from the centre of London to the airport in one of those fast, 
sleek, overhead, rail-coaches—a 
only just come into service. “Phese ‘monorails’ are pretty 
interesting in themselves, as a high-speed means of surface transport. 
In fact, we are now whisking along at 180 miles an hour, riding over 
the top of the old-fashioned railway track. We are travelling smoothly 
and almost silently. Compared with the slow bus journey—which, you 
remember, took nearly an hour, ten years ago, back in 1954—this new 
‘monorail’ now covers the fifteen miles to the airport in only seven 
minutes, from start to stop. 

But it is not the ‘monorail’ in which we are really interested, 
although it has now replaced helicopters for city-centre to airport 
journeys, because it is as fast as the helicopter and much cheaper. 
What we have really come to see are the airliners of 1964 waiting 
there at London Airport, ready to take off for New York or for Nice, 
for Rome or for Sydney. 


= Of course, the other day, at the 1964 S.B.A.C. show at Farnborough 
=the jubilee show, the twenty-fifth—we saw prototypes of even newer 
‘transport aircraft. One of the most interesting among them was the 


‘2 first reasonably economic application of ‘ jet-lift’, or vertical take-off, 


is: Field-Marshal Pibulsonggram, a former Army Commander and — 
an experienced statesman. He has ‘led the Government since 1947 and 


to be a danger of the new-rich buying up land belonging to farme 
ae preventing serious disorders, but the local police are now unarmed, as © 


troops is beyond praise. The Navy has shown, in the smartness of the 


usually owns his own plot of land where he grows rice, although in ~ 


-Tomorrow’s Airliner er 
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‘monorail ’"—which have ; 
~ tod, that soon—certainly before 1970—we are likely to see the first 


_ economics have taken a good deal of re out. But it will ‘oe bes 


Vast estates never existed, so. that I fii eae surpris 
Thailand still being in a state of feudalism. There appears, 


are in debt, and a new land policy to prevent this is under discussi 
The farmers may be contented and bored with politics, but the 
dwellers, who are also contented, take a great interest in public affairs. : 
This can be seen by the very large number of ikgbi fa and magazines: ~ 
which are published in Bangkok. 

‘The economy of Thailand, despite other sercultisar products, still. ~e 


depends principally on the export of rice. Not only must we have a 


good harvest, but the crops must be sold. Our principal buyers are the . 
British, and we ourselves buy most of our imports from the Common- oc % 
wealth. Our more recent friendship - with the United States has not — 
diminished our trade and. cultural ties with Britain, to which country © 
most of our students have come, and there are over 700 here now. It is — 
only if the ordinary Thai comes to think that he would be. materially 
better off under communism that he might become a communist. Both — 
our Government and our allies must make sure that ie knows: what i is 
best for him. 

What of the 3,000,000 Chinese. minority? It is nese beliefs ahd I 
have personally spoken to many of them, that they are sick and tired 
of politics and economics of any kind. Being mostly traders—and a 


few are market-gardeners—all they want is peace and quiet to Ys See 


on with their trade. I visited many of their homes and saw no- 
photographs of either Chiang Kai-shek or Mao Tse-tung, but those _ 
of my King and Queen and their own, long-dead leader, Sun Yat-sen. 
The real Chinese communists are a small and possibly active minority. — 
What use is S.E.A.T.O. to Thailand? The fact that an organisation 
of some kind has been set up is better than nothing. As our Foreign 
Minister, Prince Wan, recently said in a press interview: ‘Once the 
Mekong River frontier between Laos and Thailand is crossed, it will 
be too late to set up anything ’. The Thais, despite centuries of absolute 


rule, are natural democrats. Our country has always preserved its 


independence. If our allies co-operate with us in any way they can to 
maintain economic balance and military security, I personally feel that 
the Thais will always want to remain in the camp of freedom. — 
—Home Service 


- 


to a transport aeroplane—a_ curious looking beast with tiny, dart-like | 
wings needed only for cruising flight, a battery of downwards facing 
take-off and landing jets, and a terrific performance. There are rumours, 


“atomic-powered aeroplane’. They say it will be able to cruise, . 


_sedately, at twice the speed of sound, with everyday passengers on 


board. But that is still in the future, and we all know how long it _ 
takes to get a prototype aeroplane into normal commercial service, Pet 
Indeed, with all the complexities that the ‘ super-sonic ’sixties’ have — 
brought to us, a new aeroplane now takes almost ten years from being - 
‘just a gleam i in its designer’s eye’ to regular airline service. That is wa! se 
why ‘ jet-lift ’ is not yet in everyday commercial operation. — Its” 


seven minutes from ae centre of Pe Let us step out : 
‘monorail : on to the neice pre of ‘the buil ef 


rather an anti-climax, It is one of the e Jderly 
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ten off in the books; and they are so well-tried in service that 
overhaul costs are only a fraction of what they used to be. 


as But what is that over there? Touching down on the main runway, sur- 
- prisingly slowly, is one of the newest airliners of 1964: the great new 


of B. E. Aj Here it is, at 


Merci =, Eee 


a fae 
As ‘this | i 


will ae in ie — Th 15 panes as is Ean in now, quite 


_ quietly, so 
ee Ke plane. 
7 Be “turning. | propellers. Certainly, by the sound of it, this turbo-prop is Dy... 
far the quietest aeroplane yet flying. And it is the cheapest in terms of 
ve bs operating costs. That is where the propellers pay for themselves. Over — 


so le 
It “has” -pencil-thin turbine engines: which drive large, slow- 


ee the short and medium distances which it operates, a 
_ compared with the pure jet, is thoroughly worth while on these dis- 
tances, because of the saving in fuel consumption which they make 
gaa + 4 

as other major type—the . Comet Successor Wien cruises at 
0 miles an hour, on its pure jet engines—is designed for the longer 
routes. But on the London-Zurich route it would do the journey in only 
fifteen minutes shorter than the turbo-prop and it would use a good 
deal more fuel. The pure jet engine is not the answer for these short 

: Rights But it certainly is in the Picture over longer distances where it 

ae - makes — ‘Possible really big 

- savings in time—though. even 
_ there the big. new ‘ turbo- 
_ props’ produce . the cheapest | 
tourist services. : 

Let us get down from the 

“en balcony | and walk across the 

Se floodlit apron and have a look 
at these newer types of aero- 
_ plane. Here we are at B.E.A.’s 
‘Viscount Replacement ’. The 

: first thing that strikes us about — 

itis the: big, wide, -shining 

fuselage with its large windows _ 
and the doors close to the ground under the high wing, so that we can 
step in and out easily. It does not need any high passenger steps. That is 
a great saving in time of loading and unloading for the airline, as well 

as a convenience for the passengers. 
But the heart of an aeroplane is its engines : 
slender are those 4,000-horse-power turbo-props. It is interesting to see 
that most of the modern airliners in 1964 have come to this type of 

_- power plant. The turbine engine has quite pushed out the piston engine 

rot by now. What the airlines have been after during the past ten years 

- js, first of all, safety; then, secondly, economy combined with as high 
a speed as they can afford; and, thirdly, a reasonable standard of 
comfort for passengers—which naturally varies according to the dura- 
tion of flight. There is no necessity for a cocktail lounge when you 

_ are going to be in the air for only an hour or so. 

_ The turbine engine satisfies.most of the important conditions. It is 
safe because it burns paraffin. We had a whiff of it just then. It is 
quiet, and it is light—only about.half the weight of the old engines. 

And the latest propeller developments mean that a turbo-prop aero- 

_ plane can cruise happily at getting on for 500 miles an hour. So, 

with a good fuel consumption, no wonder the propeller turbine has 
come in so widely. It has even spread to the little feeder-liners. In. the 
_ distance one of them is just taking off with its load of holiday-makers, 
bound for the Isle of Wight. 


~ 


‘Now look at the main departure runway. There, off to New York, 


-goes the latest pride of B.O.A.C.—the ‘Comet Successor’; that 600 
_ miles an hour, ducted-fan, super-jet which will be in New York in 
only six hours from. now—in fact, by New York time, only one hour 
hence, in time for a late dinner.{hat aeroplane is especially interesting 
because it uses the second main type of turbine engine which has been 


years after they came in, in. 1954, these aircraft are fully - 


et us take a look at this sleek, shining, high-wing mono- — 


uising speed of 
- 460-miles an hour is fast enough. And the weight of the propellers, _ 


and how ‘slim and > 


during the past ten year. It has the ‘ * ducted-fan ” Or ‘ by- 


igh-spe pre 
inside ing. fepettion improve et ae Ge the 
flow and. grace the fuel_gonsumption.. Although there — 
‘turbo-props ’ about, the ‘ducted-fan’ is right in the picture for the 
_very fast, 600 miles an hour, longer-range il “ean which offer 
class amenities at first-class fares. _ 
We have said a good deal about the engines; and they are very 

important. But what about the air-frames—the shapes of them? When — 


we look about us in the floodlights, we may feel that they are not very 
startling. These new aeroplanes, which we see carrying passengers here 
in 1964, were just about coming on to the drawing boards ten years =~ 
ago in 1954. But one really big change has come about, although _~ 

outside you would hardly notice it. That change is what is known as 
* boundary-layer suction ’—sucking the stagnant air away from the 


An artist’s impression of the * Viscount Replacement’ >» and (below) of a. 
helicopter, operating on the “Silver Wing’ service between stacy and Paris 
in 1964 


aeroplane’s surfaces. It is 
several years since the design- 
ers started to realise that this 
‘was the way to get higher 
speeds at lower cost. The suc- 
tion, through tiny perforations 
in the skin, not only reduces 
- drag, and gives higher speeds 
cheaper, but also means still 
greater safety when applied to 
flaps and control surfaces, over 
which, incidentally, we now 
blow air, as well, to improve 
the lift. The net result of all this is really slow and comfortable approach 
and landing speeds even for these fast turbine types which certainly 
do not loiter in the air. And the commercial jet-lifters are yet to come. — 
They will make still bigger changes. 

There is one other thing worth mentioning. Apart from those little 
feeder-liners, pottering about with the ‘ bucket-and-spade brigade’, 
almost all the new airlines seem to have settled down to a size designed 
to carry somewhere between eighty and ninety passengers each, plus a 
good bit of freight. One might have thought that by now we would be 
seeing 150- or even 200-seaters. But, in fact, we have not gone so big 
as that, because what the airlines have been after is a reasonable blend 
of high frequency of service with a size big enough to give real comfort. 
In other words, we would rather offer a convenient service for only 
eighty passengers every hour than a lower frequency with, say, 200 
passengers, at times which might not suit them so well. 

But time is going on and we must leave. We have a date in Paris 
and we have seats reserved on the famous ‘ Silver Wing’, late-dinner 
service, of B.E.A. But nowadays B.E.A. does. not run that from London 
Airport. The ‘ Silver Wing’ of 1964 is a rotating wing—a helicopter 
from the centre of London to Les Invalides in Paris. On to the ‘ mono- 
rail’, then—straight from the airport to the town terminal and up to 
the rotorstation overhead. In seven minutes we are there. Up the lift 
to the roof: through the barrier and into a comfortable seat, aboard 
the fifty-passenger helicopter. The last passenger is in, the door is shut. 


‘The two turbine engines start up with a muffled hum. The big single 


rotor turns—and we are off, climbing vertically and almost silently at 

2,000 feet a minute. At 5,000 feet we level off. Now we accelerate with 

our normal propellers until, here we are, cruising at 200 miles an hour, 

as we climb across the southern suburbs towards the coast. The rotor 
(continued on page 523) 
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The Humanists 


-N a talk entitled ‘ The Strange Face of Evil’ which we print on 


4 another page, Mr. J. W. N. Watkins describes the intellectual 


_ difficulties of the humanists. Certainly it would be extraordinary 
if, in an age which remembers. two world wars and lives under 
the shadow of hydrogen bombs and nerve gases, it were as easy as it 


‘used to be to believe in the innate goodness of mankind. Although 


humanism is an attittide of mind which has permeated the educated 
_ classes of western Europe at least since the beginning of the eighteenth 


century, it perhaps reached its heyday in Britain in the years» 
immediately before and after the war of 1914-1918. In his illuminating — 


and moving memoir, My Early Beliefs (from which Mr. Watkins 
quotes), Lord Keynes described the .atmosphere of Cambridge 
_ in 1903. He and his friends then came under the influence of 


G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica, a book whose teaching later perco- - 


lated into Oxford. ‘Moore’, wrote Keynes, ‘hada nightmare once in 


_ which he could not distinguish propositions from tables. But even when ~ 


he was awake, he could not distinguish love and beauty and truth from 
the furniture ’. These were his ideals which took on for him the qualities 


life should be love, the creation and enjoyment of pectic experience, 
and the pursuit of knowledge. — . 
Such ideals were excellently attuned to a feisured class and to a 


_ the rigours of the police state. And it was reasonable for its adherents 
* to believe that better education, the humane administration of the law, 
Te, and social progress could eradicate evil. Moore wrote: 


The infliction of pain on a person whose state of mind is bad may, 
if the pain be not too inténse, create a state of things that is better on 


Whether such a state of affairs can ever constitute a positive eer is 
another question. 
“*T call attention ” (wrote Keynes) ‘to the qualification “if the pain be 
* iat too intense ”. Our Ideal was a merciful God ’. Thus the humanists 
were also Utopians. They linked arms loosely with Bernard Shaw and 


that he could evolve a higher form of society where all might be happy 
and free. The early socialists, from Robert Owen onwards, were con- 


_of civilisation from war and pestilence to poverty and ignorance could 
be conquered or at least kept under. Many of them were also, like 
Keynes, immoralists in that they were prepared in judging individual 
conduct to decide each case on ‘its merits or not to judge at all. And 
the majority felt with Leslie Stephen that they could not worship a 
_ God who permitted the helpless and innocent to suffer tortures in order 
to fit them for the world to come. 

The religion of humanism today has suffered setbacks not only in 


also in the intellectual sphere. Mr. Watkins draws our attention to the © 


findings of Freud on ambivalence, while modern biological discoveries in 


the field of genes and chromosomes have made it harder to believe that 
men’s evil dispositions can be surmounted by education and environ- 
‘ment. That is why the Christian religion today probably makes a more 


of Newton. For if life is short, civilisation a veneer, and human beings 
~ incorrigibly evil, is it not the most. persuasive of see a 
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sterling. — 


of objective reality. And the humanists of that time felt with him that 
nothing mattered except ‘states of mind’ and that the prime aims in 


generation that had not experienced the devastation of modern war or 


_the whole than if the evil state of mind had existed unpunished. ; 


_H. G. Wells in thinking that man could be master over nature, and 
' objective fact, impossible to ignore without serious consequences. == 


vinced that if one could improve man’s environment then all the evils 


contending with the unpleasing realities of the world around us but 


impressive appeal to the thinking man than at any time since the age 


THE: CONVENING of Ta ide Bowe Cantareake ! 
“has stimulated “much ss eagocu about its prosp 


Dulles’ pie in pete « were Maracneber bee 
by British diplomacy at the expense of France. If previ : 
plan provided for the inclusion of western Germany into the 1 we ¢ ee 
alliance controlled by Britain, at present ia simultaneous | participation. 
of the Bonn Republic in the organisation of the western alliance and y 
the Atlantic bloc i is being envisaged. Se B SOR. ot a 
The speaker went on to aver that American dipioaias blackmail” eit x eae 
took advantage of every concession to present fresh demands and that id ie 
United States agencies were reporting that if a satisfactory, scheme of | iy. 
__ German rearmament were not forthcoming, Washington would ; Promote: re 
such rearmament without reference to France. _ e Ko 
In the ‘ Russian Hour’ programme on Vienna radio, a commentator _ 


said that since the rejection of the E.D.C., western. Europe had been — 


- buzzing: like a disturbed swarm of bees; | comings and goings, blitz tours” 

and blitz conferences follow in rapid succession, and each Foreign 
_ Minister fears that. the other may be pulling a fast one on him. From 
- American newspapers one gets the impression that the hottest cold war S= 
_ that the U.S.A. has now in hand is that against France. Mendés-France — ; 

_is trying to ‘solve the insoluble problem of how to rearm western yaa 
. Germany without really rearming her. Britain, meanwhile, is worrying” 
—over developments in the Labour Party, where the opponents of west 

. German rearmament seem likely to-gain the upper hand. This present. 

~ confusion of western policy is not accidental. It results from the 

unwillingness. of western governments to face facts, : hee ' 


-~. 


es <<" 


The ‘ facts ’—as many satellite. commentators’ present Pert that oS 
the Nine-Power Conference, like other attempted expedients, shows an __ . 
-obsession with German rearmament which has lost all’sense of reality, 
and a wilful refusal to recognise the fact that the dominant mood in all © 
European countries is in favour of peaceful coexistence between 
countries with different social systems. . 

The decision of the General Assembly of the United “Nations to” 
- postpone the question of the admission of China has met with criticism — 
which had not been entirely confined to the countries east of the Iron ~ 
Curtain. Moscow radio asserted that there existed a world-wide demand 
for the ‘ re-establishment of China’s lawful rights in the U.N. ’ » described Fates 
the Chinese People’s Republic as a ‘ powerful factor for peace in Asia 
and throughout the world ’, and emphasised that the only obstacle was 
the policy of the United States. Another Soviet commentator attributed 
the exclusion of China to the American ‘ voting machine ’ which had | 
been set in motion to keep the ‘ scarecrow Chiang’ in'his position. So -- 
_ long as the prestige of the U. N. was made a mockery by manipulation —- 
‘of this sort, he added, the ehicaty of the organisation as. a force for > 
peace would be undermined. . . 

‘A Yugoslav opinion was put ‘forward by a Belgrade radio commen- 
tator who criticised the decision not to admit China as an action ‘ that 
does‘ not meet the elementary needs of today:’, No matter how one oc 

regarded the Peking Government, he declared, its existence was an 


‘Further west, Swedish opinion does not approve of the decision of 
the United Nations. The Svenska Morgonbladet examines what it 
regards as Britain’s reasons for supporting the United States i in rejecting 
China’s membership, and says: 

~ Britain wants American support on the Coons’ issue. She se priest ee. 
to postpone the question of Chinese membership until the Chinese 

Government concludes peace with the United Nations and its ‘crcibecaaen 

Britain must also consider the feelings of the Commonwealth countries _ 
_ —particularly those of Australia which is firmly opposed to Chinese _ sa ‘ 
~ expansion through the offices of the United Nations. Ka ee a 
The majority of American” newspapers ‘support the déciaea: er the 
United Nations, but the influential Washington Post and Times Herald” 
pean a reasoned eee rigs China’ s admission, ‘It writes: 
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THE FUTURE OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE : 
‘IF YOU ARE going to study at close quarters the home life of a wild 
and shy creature such as the golden eagle you have to build a hide near 
its nest’, said ErIc PALMAR in a Home Service talk. “So as not to 
scare the bird, my hide was built up gradually over a period of 
days, and was camouflaged with heather and rocks. Tucked inside the 
hide, I keep peering through the peep-holes. Thirty feet in front is the 
eyrie. It is an enormous mass of sticks and heather stems. There is a 
pad of woodrush in the middle, and on this a single eaglet is lying fast 
asleep. It is three weeks old, the size of a plump pullet, and it is clad 
in thick, white down. | 

“Quite suddenly there is a noise like a bomb coming down, and 
then a sound of air being thrashed by great wings. From her aerial 
look-out, far overhead, the eagle 
has closed her wings and in one 
tremendous “swoosh” dived 
homewards. 

‘There she is, poised on the* 
edge of the eyrie—the grandest of 
all birds. She has a fierce glint in 
her eyes; her gold-tinted neck 
feathers are gleaming in the sun,” 
and the tawny ones on her wings 


Py 


wind whips along the cliff ledge. 

‘Today, virtually all of Great 
Britain’s golden eagles are found in 
the Scottish Highlands. According 
to a census I carried out, based on 
average territory-size, at least 190 
breeding pairs are fairly evenly 
distributed over about 1,400 square 
miles—a minimum density of one 
pair per seventy-five square miles. 
Most nests were about 1,500 feet 
above sea level. My notes show 
broadly that only about half the 
eggs laid hatch successfully, and 
only about half the chicks hatched 
survive to leave the nest safely. Of 
the ones that do survive to fly, 
there are roughly two females to 
every male. 

‘If the population is to remain 
constant (actually it is increasing 
slightly) the number of young 
fledged each year must not exceed 
the number dying. In other words, 
each theoretical pair of eagles can only live as long as it takes them to 
replace themselves. I estimate that every six eaglets which fly safely will 
eventually yield one breeding pair, plus, incidentally, one surplus female 
for whom there will never be a mate. The number of years it takes, on 
average, for a pair of eagles to rear six flying young can be calculated 
from the results I have collected from more than 100 nests. The answer 
is eight years. As they were already at least four and a half years old 
when they started breeding, this means that they would die at ar 
average age of twelve and a half years—much younger than might be 
supposed for such a reputedly long-lived bird. -In the wild, creatures 
have a far shorter average life-span than they do in captivity, where 
the expectation of life approaches the maximum potential life-span 
much more closely. Such indirect evidence needs to be confirmed 
by direct evidence of the birds’ expectation of life, such as we should 
get from ringing the birds, but our chances of ever being able to get 
this with a bird like the eagle are remote indeed. 

*A word about the protection of the eagle. Fortunately, one-time 
fears that the British stock would follow the sea-eagle into extermination 
have been unfounded. Today the golden eagle is quite widely distributed 
in the Highlands, and is tending to increase. But it is still destroyed in 
a ruthless manner—mainly in the interest of grouse preservation— 
despite the efforts of the Scottish Ornithologists’ Club, the Royal 
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Society for the Protection of Birds, and the Forestry Commission, who 
give it strict protection in their forests. The new laws which come into 
force on January 1 next place the eagle in a specially protected category, 
with extra heavy penalties for those who destroy it, or its nest, eggs, 
or young’. 
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HIGH JINKS 


“The capital of New York State’, said CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. 
correspondent, in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’, ‘ is not, as many foreigners assume, 
the city of New York. It is a large provincial town about 100 miles to 
the north, called Albany. Urbane New Yorkers are apt to stress its 
provincialism and say that “nothing ever happens in Albany”. But 
recently a citizen of Albany proved them wrong. He is Mr. Garett 
Cashman, aged twenty-six. A 
charge of flying without a licence 
was brought against Mr. Cashman. 
The charge brought against him 
is based. on the evidence of 
people who saw him drifting 
through the. skies above the 
countryside west and south of 
Albany. He was seated on a small 
piece of plywood some fifteen 
inches square, which was sus- 
pended from a bunch of about 
sixty gas-filled rubber balloons. 

‘His point of departure had 
been a field to the west of Albany, 
where, at four a.m., a team from 
the local gas company tapped a 
main to fill his balloons with ordi- 
nary household gas. His aeronauti- 
cal gas bill is reported to have been 
$43.30 cents, or about £15. 9s. 3d. 
He finally took off, carrying an 
altimeter and a thirty-pound bag 
of sand, at about a quarter past 
nine. “ When I got up about 150 
feet I stopped rising”, said Mr. 
Cashman, afterwards, “so I 
dumped my sand, bag and all”. 
“As I rose”, he went on, “the 
balloons were expanding because 
the sun was heating them up, and 
as they were expanding they started 
to break. I think I lost about ten 
but the expansion was enough to 
keep me rising. At about 6,200 feet 
I decided I had better get rid of the balloons, so I clipped a couple and 
started to come down ”. 

‘Mr. Cashman came down at a crossroads some fifteen miles to the 
south of Albany. As he neared the ground, he said, people stood gaping 
up at him. He threw out a grappling hook, his anchor, and shouted for 
help, but no one responded. After he had landed, two State troopers 
and a farmer helped him to bring his balloons under control and then 
the troopers took Mr. Cashman under control and led him off before a 
local Justice of the Peace, charging him with flying without a licence. 

‘He has described his flight as “an experiment with fully "satis- 
factory results”. “The day was perfect”, said Mr. Cashman, “ the 
sunshine was beautiful, and you might say it was wonderful all round ”. 
Before the Justice of the Peace Mr. Cashman described himself as, by 
occupation, a part-time hypnotist ’. 


C. Eric Palmar 


TOO EARLY FOR THE FIESTA 


‘The most delightfully ill-organised and extravagant celebration I ever 
attended ’, said DAviD HOLDEN in a Home Service talk, ‘ was in Mexico 
—a poor country by our standards, and, in the part where I was work- 
ing, poor enough by any standards. I had joined an international group 
of voluntary workers in a remote village on the Pacific coast called Las 
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Iguanas, after the Iguana lizards which were common there. We were 
co-operating with two Mexican Government agencies—the Rural 
Cultural Mission and the Pilot Project in Fundamental Education—in 
trying to raise the living standards of the people. Among other things, 
we had helped to build a new village school, which was to be opened 
on the last day of our stay in the district. In Mexico, such things just 
do not happen without a fiesta. 

‘The village did itself proud. The Governor of the State agreed to 
open the school, and in a corner of the new school playground a palm- 
leaf shelter was erected, with stoves for cooking. The local children 
rehearsed their songs and dances, tables and benches were hired to 
seat the guests, two bands were called in, food and drink ordered, fire- 
works purchased, and even programmes printed on parchment paper. 
If anybody wondered where the money was coming from—well, they 
shouldn’t: God and tomorrow would take care of that. 

‘The affair was to begin at twelve noon, and, oddly enough, it did. 
Promptly, almost to the minute, a cloud of dust approaching the village 
signalled the arrival of the Governor and his party in an enormous 
American station waggon, and 
a welcoming band of children 
was hastily called from their 
homes, and the musicians 
were roused from __ their 
slumbers under the shelter, 
where they had gone to -rest 
in the confident expectation 
that the Governor would not 
show up for another hour, at 
least. It was evident from 
their faces, as the players 
grabbed their einstruments 
and hurried into the street, 
that they considered such 
punctuality not only  sur- 
prising—as, indeed, it was— 
but also scarcely fair. Still, 
they were all ready, when the 
Governor stepped from his 
car, to offer him shrill cries 
of greeting and a discordant 
medley of the Mexican 
national anthem from one 
band and a popular song of 
welcome from the other: 

“The -Governor, with a 
village girl on each arm, the 
local officials immediately — “3 
behind him, and the entire population of the village in a crocodile 
behind them, set off towards the school: In front marched the band 
of the local militia, trumpeting a stirring march. In the rear came 
a mariachi band—guitars, fiddles, and a cornet or two—playing their 
favourite quickstep. At the school gate the procession halted and every- 
one crowded round for. the opening ceremony. With a few quiet words, 
the Governor prepared to throw open the gate and march through to 
raise the national flag above the school door. But his unexpected 
punctuality had caught everyone unawares and, in the hurry to greet 
‘him, no one had thought to provide a key to the gate. After a brief 
struggle, the Governor fell back while a dozen willing hands rattled at 
the locked gate and a score of willing voices offered advice. But neither 
manhandling nor advice could open the gate, so the procession reformed 
and set off again, still to the conflicting rhythms of the two bands, to 
walk right round the village and enter the school at the back, where the 
gate stood already open. 

‘At last the crowd, 200 or 300 strong, stood under the flagpole. 
. Simply declaring the school now open, the Governor laid hands on the 
ropes to hoist the flag. When the flag refused to hoist, the militia, who 
had struck up with the national anthem in anticipation, were hastily 
silenced by blood-curdling hisses from their burly leader. Again, several 
eager helpers rushed forward, but their tugging only tangled the lines 
still further, and they were brushed aside by the Director of the Cultural 
Mission, a woman of dynamic character, who, with an ease and swift- 
ness that left the men gaping with shame, whisked the flag to the top. 

“By now the lack of harmony between the two bands had become 
‘deliberate—it would have been an admission of defeat for either to 
have played the same tune as the other, and there was a moment’s pause 
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while each band waited for the other to start, so that by no possiblé 


accident could they hit the same music. Then, with a: precision that” 


could only have been spontaneous—they could never have achieved it 
by rehearsal—they started together. The mariachis, expecting the 
militia to fall into the national anthem again, began a sentimental 
mananita. The militia, playing a deep game of double bluff, outwitted 
their opponents by playing another rousing march. Everyone else stood 
to attention under the impression that the resultant din mast be the 
national anthem’. 


THREE KINDS OF TRAMP eo 

“There are many kinds of tramp’, explained JIM PHELAN in a talk in 
the Midland Home Service, ‘ but they divide up into two groups, the 
padders—that/is the vast majority—and the postmen. 

“The padder everyone knows, It is wonderful the way they all come 
to look alike, and talk the same, whether they started from a wealthy 
home or a labourer’s cottage. There he is, the padman, with his long 

: hair and beard, his. battered 
mackintosh and his tall stick: 
Alert as a robin, and cunning 
as a sackful of weasels, he 
knows how to chop and 
change little bits of his story 
if need be. While he is tell- 
ing how he came by Ban- 
bury Cross or Sherwood 
Forest or the bonny banks of 
Loch Lomond he will be 
watching the listener’s eyes, 
waiting to see does he get 
that sixpence, or shilling, or 
whatever it is. 

‘ Generally he gets it, too. 
Not because he is poor— 
there are millions of poor 
people in the cities—but be- 
cause he brings a breath of 
the free, open road with him, 
because he probably has come 
from. Loch Lomond, or is 
‘going there, and because his 
story is interesting anyway. 


eS 


he were a film producer. The 
entertainment business, at 
twopence a time—that is the padder. The padmen generally travel at 
about two miles an hour, never more than ten or twelve miles in a day, 
but they get all over the country, from Cape Wrath in the north of Scot- 
land down to Penzance’ in Cornwall, each telling his story as he goes. 

‘The postman is a different kind of tramp. He travels hitch-hiking 
as a rule, and he may cover 300 or 400 miles while the padder is doing 


ten. Fast and far—that is the postman. He is different from the padder _ 


in two ways. First of all, he has to keep himself fairly presentable. 
That is because he-is hitch-hiking, and.a motorist will not pick up a 
tramp with a stick and a black can and a tangle of whiskers. 

‘But the second thing is that the postman does not want twopence. 
So he may pass fifty houses whére a padder might get a few coppers, 
and he will hitch-hike 100 miles to call in at one house where he may 
be given a pound. And then, as often as not, he will flag another car 
and push on to wherever that car is going. Fast and far—that is the 
postman. I do not know why they do it—I am a postman myself. 

‘The shuttlers are almost the direct opposite of the postmen. They 
pad, at two miles an hour, but they always keep to the same bit of 
road, up and down, up and down, whether it is long or short. There is 


one shuttler who pads from Sutton Coldfield to Cannock and back— ~ 
that is only a few miles but he never leaves that road. And there is 
‘ another, a woman, who. travels from Walton-on-Thames, in Surrey, to 
Kinlochleven, in the Highlands of Scotland, and back, year after year. — 

That is over 1,000 miles, but she has been padding that shuttle for 


twenty-three years to my knowledge. 


_ © Padder and postman and shuttler, they are all doing the same thing, 5 
telling their life-stories to the people along the road, and becoming part — 


of the road themselves P 


—— 
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ane E. U TLEY on “The Queen’ ~ Government? 


WNOor AY eral countries like France. and Italy have to make 

; with political institutions from which the masses of the ~ 
_ organised working class appear to be hopelessly alienated: and — 
es would seem to depend for their survival on the contemptuous 


of right-wing elements who see them as the only immediately _ 


ble barrier to Communism. It is natural, then, that their leaders 

ok wistfully at a Parliament where two-great political parties 

capable of exercising the roles of government and opposition in 

sy alternation’ and where the extremists on either side’ can hardly be 
aa a aks eed oy 
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- Constitutional Sees Mf 
~ Jennings’ book, The Queen’s Government*, is an explanation of the 
source of this enviable stability. It is not, as he points out, critical but 
descriptive, an account of the.working of British institution’ addressed 
_to the intelligent reader with little knowledge of the history and con- 


_ temporary structure of the constitution. As usual, Sir Ivor performs the - 


_ task with exemplary ease and clarity and with little of that conscious 


- straining: after effect which is so frequent and irritating an ingredient » 


of this kind of expository writing. But the book has an interest far 
__ beyond its purely educational role. It is impossible to describe the 
_ British Constitution without interpreting it, because the constitution is 
_ itself an interpretation, a variable and always disputable interpretation 
of the function of a fairly conscious body of laws and institutions. It 
resides, therefore, in the minds of those who have to apply these laws | 


their finger on something which, at the particular moment at which they 


are speaking, may plausibly be “represented as constitutional orthodoxy, 


_ and, if they do this with any degree of precision, they will stand a good 
nes “chance of modifying the existing orthodoxy or creating a new orthodoxy 
‘where in reality there is none. No one has done more, in a long series 
of writings, to build ae the, prevailing constitutional orthodoxy than 

_ «Sir Ivor Jennings. 
- All the elements are fatale. ‘parliamentary sovereignty ‘qualified by 
that respect for the rule of law and the independence of. the judiciary 


is 
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which arises from the historical accident that in seventeenth-century 


Britain the battles of parliament were won in alliance with the courts; 
the two-party system which combined strong government with the 
perpetual reminder of the fallibility of government; the Crown, which 
“symbolises: the nation’s corporate life, permits the distinction between 
the party in power and the state, stands at the apex of its social life, 
supplies an excuse for the Commonwealth and maybe a reservoir of 
_ abiding wisdom for ephemeral politicians; and the electorate, which has 
the function of appointing, from the alternatives with which it is pre- 
sented, a government to govern, and a House of Commons to sustain 
that government. The contrast between this and the classic view of the 
~ constitution in the nineteenth century lies chiefly in the fact that the 
- House of Commons was then seen not as having this passive -role of 
Pied a government in power but as having the positive function of 
choosing: a government; the electorate was seen not as selecting a party 
‘to govern but as choosing members of parliament to choose a govern- 
‘ment, and parties were not institutions with more or less contingent 
alliances, always on the verge of dissolution, but having a growing 
3 a a nary though csc more than a tendency, to consolidate them- 


—_ 
a 


ay 


Sir Ivor eanidae description of the two-party system today brings 
out this contrast admirably. The normal function of the majority party 
the Commons now is to keep the government in power by voting 
: for i it; the principal function of the opposition party is not to persuade — 
to have the final effect of persuading the electorate to change the govern- 
e hug the next general election. The main business of the Commons 


) provide the necessary background material for an election 
e Ate. other functions as well, the technical amendment 


- So writes Mr. Max Beloff in his June Raabe: of Paseo Sits Ivor. 


and operate these institutions; those who would describe it have to put 


‘the government but to keep up.a constant stream of criticism intended’ 


) express, dramatically and intelligibly the chief political issues 


i 


of legislation i in the Ss be of private or local grievances, but it is be 
the preparation of election contests that dominates the scene; and this — 


ir 
i) 


preparation has, as Sir Ivor points out, a limited and definite a a ~— hi 
“ 


which is the winning of a handful of marginal seats. 
These seats are the strategic points in every general election, and the 
~ important point about them is that they are predominantly lower middle 
class in social composition. Our political battles are fought in the know- 
ledge that there are two solid blocks of electoral opinion which will 
never, or almost never, change their allegiance: the comparatively rich, 
_that is to say, the prosperous professional or business man, those who 
may still contrive to live on inherited wealth—these people, when they 
- are concentrated together in one constituency, will almost inevitably 
vote Conservative; equally, the great mass of predominantly working- 
class constituencies will vote Labour. Between these two classes there is 
a miscellaneous collection of lower salaried employees, schoolmasters, — 
executive civil servants, clerks, and shop assistants, who hold the balance 
and who, though they are only gradually and with infinite patience to be 
persuaded, can be persuaded by either party. It is the aim of both 
political parties to win this class without losing their own solid depend- 
ables; and it is this which, more than anything else, dictates the char- 
acter of party programmes and election promises. 

The lower middle classes, as Sir Ivor points out, are not an economic ~ 
class; they are not an income group. A skilled labourer may get more 
“than a school teacher, but the lot of skilled labourers has been cast 
with that of unskilled labourers in the trade union movement; and the 
gradations in this whole class structure are slow and subtle. Further- 
‘more, there are forces, like nonconformity, which still, though to a- 
diminishing extent, cut across classes and explain anachronisms like the’ 
Liberal Party. But when the necessary allowances, which are slight, are 
made for these ‘ eccentric’ factors, it appears broadly true that the basis 
~ of English political ae is a balance of social forces held by the- lower 
middle classes. 


What the Lower Middle Classes Want 


This, Sir Ivor says, produces stability. It explains, for example, 
why the main parties are so much alike: the lower middle-class elector 
wants social security, an educational policy which will admit his 
children to the advantages which he is high enough in the social order 
to value; but he does not want his savings to lose their value or his 
‘income tax to be too high, or anything to happen which will look like 
turning the world upside down or taking away the minimum of personal 
security he has achieved and maintained for himself. The tories, there- 
fore, have the task, which it must be said has not proved unduly 
difficult, of persuading the upper middle classes to endure a high 
enough degree of taxation and a large enough measure of state inter- 
ference to enable these expectations to be realised. Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Morrison, on the other hand, have the task, which at present does seem 
to be difficult, of inducing the solid block of working-class socialists to 
accept the conservative items in the lower middle-class platform. 
Herein lies the significance of the last three elections. It was the 
desertion of the lower middle class which swept the tories out in 1945 
and_ their reconquest or partial reconquest which swept Labour out 
in 1951, 

No one will dispute these explanations; but they do present. some 
questions which the prevailing constitutional orthodoxy must answer. 
It must be noted in passing that if Sir Ivor’s judgement can be taken as 
authoritative, and there is no doubt that it can, philosophical defence of 
democracy as it works in Britain today will have to make use of argu- 
ments much more like those which were employed by the defenders of 
the unreformed parliament of 1832 than those which were used by the 
pioneers of democratic government afterwards. The defence of the 
unreformed parliament was that it reflected and maintained a balance 
of social power within the state, a balance which prevented any one 
class from achieving ascendancy. This is a different line of apology from 
the classic statements of individualist democracy afterwards. It would 
not have done for Bentham or Mill, and it opens the way for specula- 
tion, though at the moment unpractical speculation, about whether 
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universal suffrage is, in fact, se hee way ce petloctiity and Se ny 
the balance. But much more practical questions are also raised. There is 


the immediate question of whether the terms of the policy imposed 
indifferently on both parties by the necessity of winning the lower — 
‘middle-class vote are, in fact, compatible with national solvency; 


_ whether, indeed, they are not purely self- contradictory terms—e.g. the 


demand for a reduction of taxation and the coment for improving the 
social services. | 

But far the most important practical saccie ed by. Sir Ivor’s 
analysis is surely this: is the two-party system as he- describes it, 
with all the advantages which it yields in the way of stability, which 


are justly envied—is this system really in its nature as rigid as it has 


become; is it impossible to have its advantages without accepting all 


_ its implications? The argument of the prevailing orthodoxy is this: 


government, if it.is to be stable and consistent, must be directed by an 
efficient, coherent committee called the Cabinet under the command of 
a Prime Minister: the government cannot be called upon arbitrarily 
by an assembly to add this to its programme or to drop that; it must be 
able to say ‘Take it or leave it’, because government policy hangs 
together or ought to hang together. Similarly, the opposition, which is 


_an alternative government, must also be a disciplined body. The only 


alternative to this discipline is either rapid series of governments, such 


as are the fate of unhappy foreigners, or chaotic self-contradictory 
- policies. 
Minister, must always be free to impose a policy which it considers 


Hence, the Cabinet, under the leadership of the Prime 
necessary. It is one thing, however, to say that the Cabinet must be 
free to impose what it considers to be necessary, and quite another to 
say that the whole of what is today public legislation is so necessary 
as to warrant its imposition. Is it really true that every government bill 


to which the Whips are applied is an integral part of a consistent - 


policy? Can it be said with absolute certainty that there is really no 
more scope for free votes than is allowed at present? ; 


Votes and Speeches ; 
Then, again, the two-party system as Sir Ivor describes it has been 
grafted on to a constitution which, in law, does not admit the existence 


__ of parties, and, in spite of the celebrated advantages of clothing new 


_ institutions in old forms, the practice produces at times a kind of con- 
stitutional hypocrisy which may be seen to aggravate its defects. To 
take a recent example: it was fairly common ground in the debates 
over M.P.s’ salaries that being an M.P. is now a full-time job, and that 
~ this is one of the consequences of social democracy, modernity, and all 
kinds of other good and anyhow inevitable things. Yet there was hot 
debate about whether this fact should be publicly admitted. The really 
- desperate danger arises, however, from the fact, not from admitting it. 
If the principal function of M.P.s is to sustain governments and register 
the existence of opposition by recording votes, what is the objection to 
a regulated use of voting by proxy, a practice which would relieve the 


M.P. of many burdensome hours of waiting about and free him for 


the discharge of some of his less automatic functions? The main objec- 


tion—there are no doubt others—is that this would involve admitting 


that votes are not influenced by speeches: but they are hot, anyhow, 
and to admit that they are not might have the effect of increasing the 
efficiency and independence of members. 

Sir Ivor’s picture of the two parties competing prudently and 
cautiously on the basis of much the same programme for the support 
of the lower-middle classes is correct; but it leaves out or underrates 
the importance of the banners under which these two parties are obliged 


to pursue their opportunistic paths; for the stability of the two-party’ 


system has been produced by representing this empirical process as a 
conflict of principle, of historic principle, until the parties begin to be 
thought of as mystical entities existing through the ages. When a party 


breaks up, it is assumed, with good warrant from history, that the wing - 
which has more in common with the opposing party will, after a decent 


lapse of time, be amalgamated in the opposing ~party and that the 
symbols, traditions, prestige, and power of the split party will eventually 
devolve on the more extreme wing which has preserved its identity and 
kept its honour unsullied by the enemy; so it was with the Peelites 
who split the Tories, eventually to become Liberals; and the Unionists 


who split the Liberals to become Tories; and Mr. MacDonald who 


split Labour to become a tory mascot for a while. No doubt, the - 
nightmare es haunts Mr. Morrison and Mr. Attlee is that if their 


_ corresponding concession is announced from the other side, break up 


pol 
at present a weiicke for good British empirici 
Sir Ivor has set out the prevailing orthodoxy in si 
terms. In the last few: years it has been rpeiger ae ic 


‘the question ‘What j is the alternative ?.’ The ‘deraccxatie moveme 
now be seen in perspective and some of its consequences measured 
time for a critical assessment is overdue, an assessment in. the | 
tradition from the standpoint of philosophical conservatism, an attitude — 
of mind which will accept the constitutional revolution which has been — 
brought about in the last hundred years and concentrate. on ee in? “Se 
a qualifying clauses.—T hird Presnunmas PES al ty Beam a 
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i his Chichele lectures delivered at Oxford in November last. year on 
The Evolution of Diplomatic Method, now published by Constable at 
10s. 6d., Sir Harold Nicolson” traced in outline the development of 
diplomatic methods up to the time of the international conferences with _ 
which we are familiar. As a former professional diplomat he is better 
able to arrive at deductions useful today than many industrious academie 
historians. He divides his survey into four parts: Greek and Roman __ 
methods, the Italian system, the French system, and the transition 
between the old diplomacy and the new. The first period was that of 
public and muddled diplomacy. Embassies of the Greek states were 
composed of several ambassadors, each putting forward different points 
of view, faithfully reflecting the disagreements at. home. Demosthenes, __ 
during a series of important negotiations at the Court of Macedon, was 
quarrelling so badly with his colleagues that he would neither eat with —__ 
them nor sleep in the same house. It does not need much political ~ 
experience to realise that such missions can easily be used by foreign 
nations to the detriment of the home state. Rome brought some orderto 
diplomacy but, always the conqueror, used embassies abroad to impose 
her will and did not contribute to the art of conciliation. ‘ 
The second period was that of dishonesty, international division and \ 
suspicion. Venice and the other Italian states were the first to create 
_an organised system of diplomacy. They were at pains to keep ambas- 
sadors informed of trends at home. They also evolved elaborate treaty - _ 
forms. But suspiciousness prevented them from winning confidence. 
They did not trust their own ambassadors and they regarded all 
foreigners, and particularly all foreign diplomatists, as little better than 
spies: to talk with them was a punishable offence. * Guilt by association’ 
is nothing new. The Italian system of diplomacy relied on lies and bribes 
and although it employed much finesse it was not ‘AM patistactory: basis 
for building friendship between nations. .__ ear 
It is the third period, that in which the French predominated, that yet 
Sir Harold finds the most satisfactory. It was ’ during this stage that 
honesty and the honouring of treaties made by accredited representatives 
became the accepted rule. To the organisation of Italy was‘added the 
realisation that diplomacy ought to lead to arrangements of mutual 
benefit because these were the only ones which in.the long run could — 
please both parties and bring confidence. Deceit may bring quick suc~ 
cesses but when deceit is discovered the setback is greater than the 
original advance. Wise 
As would be expected af a professional, Sir Harold is . convinced: | that en 3 
negotiations are better conducted in secret and by experienced diplo- 
matists. He makes a convincing case. The public insults of the modern 
international conference, at which national representatives spend their. 
time making propaganda for home consumption, achieve little result. 
‘At the recent conference at Geneva it was not until a large number of 
meetings had taken place in private that the Indo-China settlement — ¥ 
arrived. No successful agreement was ever made without concessions 
on both sides and these concessions cannot be made separately and oF i 
severally in public. If they are, the public protests that ensue, before the a + 
a. as 
the conference. Today the Americans appear to be using the old Greek 
method of talking in two or more voices at once. The ‘Russians arrive ; 
at an international conference rather in the manner. of an imperial Roman 
embassy. Sir Harold’s book is a persuasive plea that those Fase | 
for making policy should appreciate that it is the F French | 
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S =s> New ‘Maicrial 
‘These books also stimulate 1 us ia take fresh stock of the contributions 


ee psycho-analysis has made to psychological thinking, not only as a method 


of therapy but also as a 1 systematic theory and as a research technique. 


We can do this now in the light of new material which shows how 


_ Freud came to make some of his most important discoveries. 
_ It has been traditional to regard psycho-analysis as the very opposite 
Fj of behaviourism. And it may therefore come as something of a surprise, 
- particularly to. psychologists, to realise that Freud’s approach to the 
=< Bsychology of the unconscious is essentially behaviouristic—but it is 
‘the behaviourism of one who listened as well as watched, and who, 
unlike the introspectionist, did not believe all he heard. For. Freud’s 
use of the concept of the unconscious was grounded in the pheno- 
eS menology of consciousness. The question he faced was: ‘ Do we exhaust 
_ the description of human thought and action when we make statements 
about our consciolis experiences, as observers, of the conscious experi- 
ne oe ences and behaviour of others?’ Freud’s answer was ‘ No’. ‘He says, 
is in his last book: 
‘ We deduce a number of processes switch are in themselves unknowable, 
and insert them among the processes of which we are conscious. And 
if, for instance, we say: “At this point an unconscious memory inter- 
vened’, what this means is: 


Ka we are ‘totally unable to form a conception, but which, if it had entered 
Ger. "Our. ptr eae could only have been described in such and such 
a way’. 


een Just as the beteviour® of ‘another person becomes intelligible only ~ 


when we identify ourselves with him and find analogies with our own 
thought, ‘sO we may reverse the process and seek to understand our own 
motives as if they belonged to someone else. This is the best we can 
_— do with the dilemma of psychology: for here the object and instrument 
_ of observation are one. Freud showed in what way conscious experience 

_ may be used as the model for unconscious processes, and he was able 

‘at the same time to demonstrate that behaviour is different when con- 
sciousness of motive is absent. His great contribution does not lie in 

the acknowledgement, far less in the discovery, of the unconscious; 


but in the detailed exploration of the part this form of mental ce ; 


tion plays in the human mind. For, as he himself says: 


Mir The concept of the unconscious has long been knocking at ‘the gates 
2 at psychology and asking to be let in. Philosophy and literature have 
ee often toyed with it, but science could find no use for it, Psycho-analysis 


has seized upon the peter ae taken it seriously, and has given it 

fresh content. : 

mt _ Freud was pragmatic in his abitide to ‘theoretical scaffolding ’: 
_ others have been, and still are, concerned with argument about the 
logical status of the concept of the unconscious—should it be treated 

9 as a convenient fiction? a metaphor? or might one claim for it some 

- more literal meaning? But Freud. himself was far more concerned with 

ant | the detailed understanding of psychological function to which it led. 

| ‘Freud hoped for the day when it would be possible to co-ordinate 

- explanations from 1 the psychological level with those of neurophysiology. 

His first attempt ¢ ata systematic theory of psychology, the ‘ Project for 
a Scienti is a abal seat as an appendix to the Fliess letters. 


= 4 0 ra dower’ eae alpine was one uk ed 
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psychological theory in its own right. 


s first discoveries. - refer to \the first volume of. 


_ which greedily amalgamates many objects into one. It thus suc- 


‘at this point something occurred of which _ 


f yf 


In ise ony years he ised physiological concepts as a guiding ee <a 
to-the understanding of psychological functions, But the subsequent _ ‘an 
history of his thought reveals the laborious process of detachment fro 


neurophysiological metaphors, and the gradual establishment of an 


By definition, the unconscious is ‘ unspeakable’. The thought fori i 
which best exemplifies it is the urgent wish, pressing for gratification. 
Doubt, negation, time, and reality perceptions do not apply. Children’s 
_ thinking, and simple language systems (where the same word may — 
have two, antithetical meanings) illustrate this more primitive form — a 
of thought, but the dream remains our best example. Symbolic think- . 
ing of this kind springs from the urgency of demand—an urgency 


ceeds in conveying a multitude of meanin rings within the one ee 
image. 

In contrast, conscious processes are marked by inhibition, by restraint 
of action until the path has been tested in advance, by the use of é 
models rather than by symbols, by reasoning rather than by phantasy 
and wish. 

It would have been achievement enough in itself to have danced 
the workings of the unconscious in those with specially expressive gifts 
or bizarre symptoms, but Freud was able to demonstrate that these 
have features in common with an amazing variety of ordinary human 
thought and feeling—from the delusions of the psychotic who thinks he 
is god, to the child who imagines himself a changeling; from stage- 
fright to exhibitionism; from the authoritarian to the obsequious 
character; from Gulliver among the Lilliputians to Gulliver among the 
giants. Through the adventuring curiosity of his scientific imagination 
he ranged over the apparent confusion of psychological phenomena, 
and drew them into an ordered synthesis. 


Curiosity about the Commonplace 
Like other great scientific observers, 


* 


he was curious about the 


-commonplace and the minute. A slip of the tongue, a joke, could yield 


the secret of an Oedipus or Hamlet. The Fliess letters are especially 
revealing in this respect and, indeed, provide us with an incomparable 
case-study of the workings of the scientific imagination, for they co- 
incide with-the period of Freud’s self-analysis. We can follow the 
constant interchange between his self-observation and his observation i 
of his patients. He said: ‘I can only analyse myself with objectively £ 
acquired knowledge, as if I were a stranger’. We can follow the 
flash of intuition and the periods of doubt, when, as he put it, he ‘ 
“adopted the expedient of renouncing work by conscious thought, 
SO as to grope his way forward into the riddles by blind touch’. And 
set at other times he writes: : 
The inner work gets hold of me and hauls me through the past in 
Rca association of ideas, and my mood changes like the landscape 
seen by a traveller froma train... I am now experiencing in myself 
all the things that as a third party I have witnessed going on in my 
patients. . 
The key to Freud’s ability to assemble and integrate an immense 
diversity of evidence, to work with constant painstaking corrections 
of his instrument of observation—himself—is to be found, in his 
respect for psychological reality. As Ernest Jones has shown so. clearly 
in the Biography, he was always ready to replace the static concep- 
tion by a dynamic one. Early on, he saw that neuroses were not mere 
abnormalities, but.the clue to a new understanding of all minds; he 
saw that hysterical symptoms had meaning, were not random and 
enigmatic; that the message of the hysteric could be decoded, and the 


cause of the apparently exaggerated emotions revealed. He ‘persisted 


doggedly with his own analysis, when all his resistance to the pain 
and distress of self-knowledge tried to tell him that he could not 
succeed. 

Nowhere is this patience with the intangibles of psychological work 
better illustrated than in the sudden and dramatic discovery of the 


part played by infantile sexual phantasies in the development of 


= a rey Ae = ‘ .: 
“neurotic symptoms. ‘Sie. by. step he Beteht “against the rt 


- function: while still a neurologist he showed that in hysterical paralyses — 
the location of the disorder follows the patient’s, not the doctor's, 
dea of anatomy; later on it became clear to him that hysterics suffer 
not from the direct effects of traumata but from the memories of 
- them; that the patient finds such memories hard to recall, not because 


consciousness, but because the patient actively but unconsciously fights 
against their revival: that this resistance on the patient’s part is a 
recurrent version of the defensive act by means of which he has _ 
banished the painful idea from consciousness in the first place. 


: _ The Role of Phantasy 


Then came the discovery of the role of es Spek The frequency 


_-_-with which patients claimed to recall scenes of their seduction -in 
childhood had led him to the conclusion that the traumata of child- 
hood were precocious sexual experiences—but as evidence accumu- 
lated he was able to estimate the role of infantile sexual phantasies and 
te_establish that the child’s sexual wish rather than his experience 
- of seduction lies at the root of hysteria. The later neurosis continues 
ee unsuccessful attempts of the child to deal with his desires. Ke 

‘This discovéry led to a new understanding of neurotic illness, and 
Of the possibilities of relieving it, and it also marked the establishment 
‘of psycho-analysis as a genetic psychology. Freud’s early interest in 

_ evolution and his years of neurological research, devoted to establishing 
further support for that theory, were thus to lead him to the discovery 
‘ef the principles of continuity in psychological development. More- 
over, the indirect. observation of childhood phantasies and wishes, 
through analytical work with adults, provided hypotheses which could 

; ob Pe tested out in direct observation of normal children. As is well known, 
these findings have radically. altered our. conception. of child develop- 

-/ ment, and have had important effects on many of our traditional ideas 

| of child care and preventive work. 

-. But the importance of the genetic approach in psycho-analysis reaches 


a 


on 


far beyond the area of child psychology, and has brought about funda-_ 


mental changes in pe cholsics thinking: both with regard to method 

and theory. 

Freud sometimes compares the psycho-analyst’s task with shat of the 
_archaeologist—with the difference that the analyst deals with material 


_ Which is still alive, and which, moreover, reacts to the efforts of the 


~ random and haphazard, but typical, recurring variations on the con- 

_ tinuing theme of his life; this accounts both for many of the difficulties - 

ne Sand also for many of the special advantages of the psycho-analytic J 

ao _ method. For this living repetition of past ‘relationships, in the pheno- 

menon known as ‘ transference ’, affords the analyst-a unique Shpercmsty 
to understand his patient 


; re Psychologists are beginning to recognise that ‘something like this 
transference always occurs in the relationship between the psychological 
a observer and his subject, and this is leading to a new sophistication in 
ae _ experimental method, and to a recognition of the limitations of psycho- 
logical objectivity. In the past, the experimental psychologist hoped that 


by controlling his own behaviour he could bring about reliably constant 
experimental conditions such as the physical scientist aims at. But the 
___ findings of psycho-analytic work have shown the inevitability of the 
__ subject’s responses to the experimenter, and that very often these 
attitudes, though subtle and difficult to detect, may bias the behaviour 
under study. Clearly, this will vary both with the person and the 
__ problem—the observation of emotional and social attitudes will be more 
_ prone to such distortions than, say, that of simple judgements of fact. 


Problems Shared with the Historian 


The psycho-analyst welcomes, as an essential part ‘of his data, 
information which the experimental psychologist would often regard as 


irrelevant and interfering. In this respect, the psycho- analyst shares 


: 

ae 

"many problems with the historian, who must estimate the bias of his 
~ sources, and for whom the manner in which evidence is presented is as 


the study of sources and origins to enable us to predict the course of 


find that our predictions ‘ 


backwards’ are better than our predictions 
“forwards ’. 


a es This follows from the nature of the ‘ time-binding ’, irre- 


“structural ’ theories, gradually establishing the laws of psych logical . ; ater i in li 
the traumata occur in what Breuer had called-a “hypnoid’ state of | 


a. mother will depend not only on his chronological age, bu 
_ emotional age as well, on the phantasies currently in play, the way 


’ important as what is said. And in the same way that we do not expect - 


_ history in detail, so in psycho-analytic work we are not surprised to — 


4 + ) weed Bre: processes with which we are concerned. For the same. 


‘Freud: showe "important. part of 
‘the active efforts at disguise and. defence which 


between our vinta iiaancteal, drives cad ie denial ne 
“ment, particularly the social environment, ~ Sis which we seek 
satisfaction. Bee oe 
The choice of a apectlie fora of salen: denaade on a 
_yariables: the stage of development, the strength of the inf 
and the provisions of the environment. To predic yu 
to be able to specify i in detail how these various fact 
and how they interact. Thus, a child’s response to separation f 


which his mother deals with the problem, whom he is left with, me mise “is - 
on. The - child himself may use one or a combination of fo 
defensive measures: he may deny to himself that his ‘mother has gone | 5. 
away, and so to the observer may not appear to be missing her; on the = er 

other hand, he may manage his emotions by trying to be especially = 


grown-up’ and, by identification, do for himself what his mother would — Be 
have done if she were there; or again, he may decide, by childish logic, 
since his mother did not leave him when he was” smaller and more " im 
dependent, that by acting like a baby now, he may call her ‘back, i" 32a 

Freud’s demonstration that these defensive acts are not isolated and 


occasional, but-tend to recur and become typical ways of dealing with - “i < 
painful experiences, made it possible for him to reconstruct past psycho- _ 
logical history from the present. In so doing, he could explain not only — 
the determining: motives originating in infancy, but also the form and 
variety of their manifestation in the adult personality. __ 

With the discovery of the principles which could account for boil 
origins and direction in psychological development, Freud had found a 
new reward for his early interest in evolution. As Ernest Jones has said, 
his evolutionary theory of the human ‘mind, from the infant to the adult, Pt 
_and from the pre-human to the human, was such as to earn him the 
well-deserved title of ‘ the Darwin ut the Mind "Third Promnyis > 
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A Famous Climber a the Wetterhorn 


: PETER BICKNELL on Alfred Wills 


7 


NE hundred years ago at twenty minutes past eleven on the 

morning of September 17, 1854, Alfred Wills stood upon the 

summit of the Wetterhorn, believing that he had made the 

first ascent of one of the best known and most spectacular of 
the Alpine peaks. Two years later an exciting description of the climb 
appeared: in his book Wanderings Among the High Alps. Thanks 
fargely to this account—which is one of the great Victorian adventure 
‘stories—the expedition has acquired a unique place in Alpine history 
-and in Alpine controversy. 

Alfred. Wills was both the prototype and the archetype of the early 
Victorian mountaineer. He was a barrister, later to become the Rt. Hon. 
‘Sir Alfred, the judge in the Queen’s Bench Division before whom 
‘Oscar Wilde was tried. As a distinguished barrister he had the solid, 
~ respectable background and the financial stability of the lawyers, clergy- 


men, dons, and other successful upper middle class English gentlemen 


‘who took to mountaineering .in the eighteen-fifties and sixties. The 
eleven years between Wills’ ascent of the Wetterhorn and Whymper’s 


~ catastrophic success on the Matterhorn in 1865 were the Golden Age of , 


mountaineering in the Alps when nearly all the great peaks were 
climbed for the first time, and nearly all of these by Englishmen climb- 
ing as a rule with native guides. These gentlemen were tough. They were 
supplied with none of the refinements of modern equipment; but, dressed 
in ordinary English country clothes, with masks and veils to protect 
them from the glare of the snow, hobnailed boots, and primitive alpen- 
stocks, they performed prodigies of endurance and suffered discomforts 
that would have horrified the servants in their comfortable homes. They 
believed in cold baths and were fastidious about food. Wills after a 
high alpine bivouac would always try to find a glacier stream to bathe 


sconce pee enn com rence reget santero 


t es. The Wetterhorn from Grindelwald 


. derous 


E. W. Tattersall 


in, and on the Wetter- 
horn he went all day on 
bread alone because the 
meat was tainted with 
garlic. They made pon- 
jokes about Ja 
chasse, which was not 
the pursuit of chamois 
but of fleas. 

They forged a bond 
of mutual confidence 
between themselves and 
the guides with whom 
they shared the dangers 
and discomforts of the 
mountains, which  re- 
mained astrictly amateur- 
professional relationship. 
They» were — staunch 
Christians, accepting the 
Ruskinian concept that 
mountains were them- 
selves divine. Wills, un- 
inhibited by Darwinian 
doubts, recorded that on 
top of the Wetterhorn 
they ‘felt as in the more 
immediate presence of 

Him who had reared this tremendous pinnacle ’. But, above all, 
these men loved the mountains and the escape from the material 
security of Victorian England which they found in the rigorous 
adventure of mountain exploration. They talked about it, they 
wrote about it, and for them it was something far more than 
just a sport. ; 

In 1854 Wills was twenty-six. He was back in the Alps after 
four previous visits—this time on his honeymoon. He had made 
several minor ascents, including spending a somewhat rugged 
night with his bride on the Mer de Glace in order to introduce 
her, as he put it, “to some‘of the wilder and grander features 
of glacier scenery -and to give her a little insight into what 
exploring the recesses of the High Alps really involved’. In 
this he was highly successful, as, after an intensely cold and 
uncomfortable night, she collapsed next day in the extreme heat 
on the glacier. Staying at Interlaken towards the end of the 
season and gazing from his window at the enticing ice ramparts 
of the Jungfrau, he was fiilled, he says, with ‘an irrepressible 
longing to win that lofty and difficult summit. . . . I had crossed 
many a lofty col, and wound my way among many a labyrinth 
of profound and yawning crevasses. I had slept on the moraine 
of a glacier and on the rugged mountain side; but I had never 
scaled any of those snowy peaks which rise in tempting grandeur 
above the crests of the cols and the summits of the loftiest 
passes ’. 

Balmat, his Chamonix guide, was delighted at the Jingfrau 
project, and they enlisted the services of another Chamonix 
man, Auguste Simond, who happened to be there. They took 
counsel of the, leading Grindelwald guide, Ulrich Lauener, a 
tall active-looking man, with a cock’s feather stuck jauntily 
in his high crowned hat, who advised against the Jungfrau 
so late in the season. Wills asked if the Wetterhorn would be 
practicable. Lauener readily agreed that it was possible, adding 
(according to Wills) that no one had yet succeeded in the ascent. 
The expedition was on. 

The Wetterhorn, although only just over 12,000 feet high, is 

. one of the most familiar and shapely peaks in the Alps. It 
stands towering above the village of Grindelwald, its tremendous 


Alfred Wills with his guide, Auguste Balmat, 
at Chamonix in 1857 


7 ~ northern precipices ‘ined coe: a ied On | ptembe 
_ party left Grindelwald, augmented by a fourth guid Peter. Behrens 
a local man, who Lauener protested was indispensable as he had. already 


horn springs. : = 

ae The incidents of the ascent are familiar from Wills’ splendid narra- 
__. tive. I can mention only a few of them. Before they started Lauener 
asked if they could take with them a flag to plant on the summit. 
_ Surprisingly enough it was being made by the blacksmith, and when it 
_ appeared it proved to be an enormous sheet of iron on a bar of the 
same metal ten or twelve feet long, which they lugged to the top of 
_ the peak. They spent the night bivouacking in a small cave on the 
‘mountainside. Wills, after six sleepless hours in the insufferably hot and 


stripping and bathing in an icy torrent. The most surprising incident 
occurred near the top, when they were outflanked by two mysterious 
chamois hunters carrying a complete fir tree, branches, leaves and all, 
clearly destined to be planted on the summit before the flag. After a 
terrific shouting match, the two parties joined forces and proceeded, 
seven strong. The two ‘piratical adventurers’ turned out to be 
Christian Almer and Ulrich Kaufman, local men, both of whom were 
"subsequently to become redoubtable guides. f 


‘I See the Blue Sky!’ 


But the most dramatic moment was reserved for ‘the climax of the 
expedition. The last section of the climb consisted of a steep snow. 
slope of 500 or 600 feet, described by Wills as ‘a steep curtain of 
glacier ’ surmounted ‘ by an overhanging cornice of ice and frozen snow, 
edged with a fantastic fringe of pendants of enormous icicles’, which 
cut them off completely from the top of the mountain. Lauener and. 
Simond spent nearly an hour cutting a staircase up to this obstacle 
while the others waited on the rocks below. When they followed up, 
Wills was struck with the marvellous beauty of the barrier that lay 
between them and the attainment of their hopes. The cornice curled 
; -over towards them like the crest of a wave and beneath it they waited 
in breathless anxiety while Lauener attacked it with his axe. Suddenly 
a startling cry of surprise and triumph rang through the air, a cry 
; which has re-echoed round the pipe for a hundred years: 
ah blue sky! ’ 

-, With the last blow of his axe Lauener had dislodged a great block 
of ice which bounded down to the glacier below. He had cut clean 
through the overhanging ice to the top of the mountain. There was 
nothing left between him and the blue vault of heaven. One by one 
___ the party stepped through the breach in the cornice on to the summit 


BRE - net the Wetterhorn. ‘One step "—I am quoting Wills again—‘ and the 
eye took in a boundless expanse of crag and glacier, peak and precipice, 
lake and plain. The whole world seemed to lie at my feet. The next | 


yards of glittering ice at our feet and then nothing between us and the 
green slopes of Grindelwald, 9,000 feet beneath’. On the top they sat 
astride the summit, not four inches wide, in a state of considerable 
emotion. Wills was lost in contemplation of. the sublime, the divine _ 
prospect. The Herculean Lauener was trembling like a child. Balmat 
Jater described it as the most awful and startling moment of his life. 
And the other three Grindelwald men burst into an unearthly series of 
yells which produced the immediate rebuke from Balmat: 
never shout on the mountain tops. One never knows what may happen ’. 
In Grindelwald the spectators trained their telescopes on the summit, 
_ dreadfully puzzled by the two extra men and the fir tree. - 
ae I have twice followed in Wills’ footsteps. By modern standards it is 
am easy expedition. You spend the night in a comfortable hut. During 
the summer season there is generally a staircase already cut up the 
_ steep curtain of glacier and the breach has already been made to the- 
blue sky. But nothing can tarnish the drama of that last step. You are 
in a world of rock, snow, and ice—in the heart of the Alps. One step 
Pimese and you are on their rim, looking out over the plains of Switzerland 
and in that direction the nearest snow is in Greenland. 


After twenty minutes on the summit the victorious party started 


_ down and reached Grindelwald without adventure: There they received 
a hero’s welcome. The news was telegraphed to Berne, where the great 
telescope of the observatory was brought to bear on the flag and the 
bY puzzling fir tree. Balmat’s return to Chamonix was like a re 
per ORT ss and Wills heard himself referred to as the Wetterhérner Herr. 
It was a triumph, a triumph for Grindelwald, a triumph for pals it 


been three times that year to the snow plateau from which the Wetter- _ si 


garlic-laden atmosphere, crawled out at two in the morning into the 
biting fresh air of a brilliant alpine night, washing away the fug by 


- account for the rejoicings on ‘Wills’ return to Grindelwald. ae 


Wetterhorn more than a decade before Wills’ Wanderings, the fact fe g 


“I see the 


moment, I was almost appalled by the awfulness of our position. A few — 


“One must 


, Weccahienes wi feet plinbed teats: te ci > 
guides ten years before Wills climbed it. At the best 
‘have made the fifth ascent. But it is probable that 
complete ascent to be made directly from Grindelwald. 
_It remains a mystery why Wills was deceived into 

_ made the first ascent. i jeeopieies must t have known he a ae 


was" mis-reporting aber: Lauener said. es seems. “abel 
Lauener, supported by the population of Grindelwald, was | 
pulling wool over the eyes of Wills and the Chamonix m 
cenary reasons. ‘It is equally improbable that Wills w 
reported him. The most probable explanation - is that Lauener meant — P 
that no one had! yet succeeded in an ascent from G: indelwald, and that 
Wills with his limited knowledge of the Oberland patois, misunderstood 
him. Assuming that the Grindelwald men knew of the successes of e 
their rivals from the Haslital, it is the only explanation which would 


7, 
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_ But the fame of the ascent has long since ceased to depend on any 
dubious claims to priority. It has, however, been enshrined as the first 
‘sporting’ climb. This” claim has constantly been debunked on the © 
grounds that the word ‘sporting’ is in this context ridiculous and 
meaningless, and that in any case there had been plenty of previous 
expeditions done for fun and not for science. Both charges are more or 
“less valid. But even if Petrarch did climb Mont Ventoux in the four- 
teenth century without a boiling-point thermometer, and Speer did 
publish an unscientific account of his ascent of the next-door peak of the 
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remains that Wills’ climb is a landmark. The case was ‘pretty well — 
summed up by Charles Pilkington i in 1908, when he said: ‘ ‘Eighteen- : 
fifty-four has for a long time been considered the starting point of 
modern English mountaineering when Alfred Wills and his guides made — 
the first ascent of the Wetterhorn from Grindelwald; but it was as — 
much the delightful way in which the story of the climb was told as 
the climb itself which warmed the hearts of py apt and oe them ae 
towards the snows ’.—T hird Pr agree F 
The 2 Se eee 
The Price 
The sword suspended by a hair 
Above our feast, our téte-a-téte, 
_ Has now fulfilled its threat. pe heey eos 
Censorious neighbours everywhere ss 


_ Would say that we deserved this fate, et) ene eee 
And mock at our reer g Nea isis Sis op ARE NS Sire 


But the most dire conditions laid ~ Looe a 
-. Between us when the joy began Re fr cr iat ee 
With mutual consent, — See 
Forewarned us that the price ‘we pads ey 
You the woman, I the man;;-—- = {0 3 

_ Were no impediment. ae 
Society we gave. and a3 cd Si gia aN 
Incredulous, yet thankful too = sts 
That furtive love could show ae et ee 
_ What canon law with bell and book ME sd 
~ Gave not, because it never knew a oe 
Such eee pe BOM: aM eT A Sc, 


me a eee a 


Such riches fom 8 the 1 
‘That we were forced 8 

- Therefore in thi 
i. a We can defy, 
ods = ae ere 


ABE be a reader who ad me ae Spnad: my new hack anduknew= 
< a ple Ae it. And “when. 1s asked ushisnswhy. he had read it, 


. 


~ almost like wives and husbands who marry for better or worse. Because 
ap is the relation is essentially mutual, a relation of two persons, the reader 
a ~ knows” ‘more or less what to look for in that writer—he has, so to 
nea speak, got his wavelength and can tune in. And what he gets is the 
2-4 _writer’s meaning, or at least the meaning that writer has for pa, 


a Ie oe at 
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The: Most Valuable Kind of Criticism 


_ How does a writer get a public? He has to write and go on writing, 
at least as long as any publisher will publish him, and he has to mean 


"i something. If he does really mean what he writes and manages somehow - 
_ to put“it over, he will, in the end, find himself with a public. Usually 


it will be there’ before he knows it. It may amount only to a dozen. or 


ma ; _ two, for if they are really his public they usually imagine that he has | 


a _ thousands of readers and would not dream of writing him a letter. So it 
K _ may be years before he discovers that he has what publishers call.a 
=a Bi Caublic, that is, a certain number of people who read whatever he writes 
and who, if he does chance to meet one of them, ‘will talk about his 
5 - characters as if they were discussing actual living people and wilt even 
i argue with him about them. I have been told, by such a reader, that 
__ Thad not been fair to a certain woman, a woman invented by myself— 
that I did not really understand her. And what that reader had to say 
# ‘ ‘was not only extremely interesting to me, it was important: the most 
~ valuable kind of eriticism. : 

This is exactly the intimate ‘mutual relation of friends who discuss a 


common interest. It is just the same relation for every kind of author, 


_ Ethel M. Dell as well as Henry James. I know that many people make 

ae sharp distinction between the best-seller and what they call the serious 
iby writer. The idea is that the Jatter writes in order to express his own 
_ serious feelings about the world but best-sellers start with the intention 
ES of being best-sellers: they say to themselves, ‘We'll give the public 
ay: __what it wants and make millions’. Of course certain writers do just 
; “that. But what I do not believe is that it can be done in cold blood, 
as a commercial proposition. A friend of mine was staying in a hotel 
abroad where a celebrated best-selling woman novelist was also staying. 
She was a nice woman. My friend made friends with her; they dined 

: _ together. One day she came down to dinner sniffing and blowing, with 
-__ swollen eyes and a red nose. He sympathised with her for catching such 
-* a fearful cold. She answered that it was not a cold, she never had 
colds. But she had been working out a big scene in her new novel, where 

the hero, owing to a misunderstanding, had broken with the heroine. 


_ The scene had been difficult; it had taken all day and she had been in 


4 tears n most of the time. As she spoke, the tears rose to her eyes all over | 
 again.- She apologised, she was amused at herself, but they were genuine 
tears. And we know that. Dickens wept freely when he killed Paul 
ae? _ Dombey, not to speak of Little Nell. 
se In fact, I doubt if anyone can set out to be a best-seller. I ee some 
xp ; ~ best-sellers take a careless tone about their own works as if they. meant 
ie _ nothing by them; as if they did them just for fun or wrote them with 
Be ‘their left hands i in the dark, while thinking of something else. But I do 
not believe any author ever got a public unless he writes what he 
believes. He may, of course, put up some kind of false front, to catch 
_ some section of what he thinks is popular taste. But this will certainly | 
? eat come out in the book. No writer can hide behind his book. And people 
ee ho want the feel of complete honesty and conviction in their books 
| dislike that author. They may read him but they will not join his 
ry writer has readers, casual readers, who do not belong to 


when 1 “ cannot Bet Seilton. 


By JOYCE CARY 


zs ere even. ee leg ‘have bad colds < or are in a bad. ‘temper. The. are. 


and never will: just as every one of us has eaten mousetrap 


~ 


The only people I can think of ane get a public and ee money by 
writing as a purely commercial job are detective-story writers, and 
detective stories are a special box of tricks, just that. After all, murder 7 7 


is a fairly serious matter if it happens to real people, even in a book. | 
The detective writer therefore cannot, from the start, believe in his own 
people: his murderee, like \his murderer, i is simply a move in a game. 
He does not want the sympathy of his reader; he has actually to avoid — 
_it. But the novel writer must excite sympathy—never mind if he is 
' writing satire, the reader must feel for his characters. 

How does a youhg writer fail to get a public? The only way is to 


~ be a bore. And he is warned every day that the best way to be a bore — 


is to write a novel of ideas. It is true that a novel, like all art, is aimed 
at the feelings. It has to be an experience. So far as it deals directly 
in ideas, they must be ideas that convey feeling.. Of course most ideas, 
in real life, do excite a good deal of feeling. Political ideas start wars. ~ 
Religious ideology, as we all know, is the very devil for making trouble 
in the world. But there have to be politics and religion to give some 
form to that world. We need not swallow the whole of a party’s politics 
or the whole of a church’s creed, but they have to be there to give that 
party and that church a form, otherwise they would not exist, and it is 
-good for us that they should be there to define our own position. They 
make sense and order in the chaos of actual events. We need them to 
make sense of our own lives. And a novelist is no different from other 
people, in this respect. He has to have ideas to write at all, to make his" 
characters act like reasonable people, to make sense of his plot, to give 


the whole book a form. Meaning is form, and form is meaning. When © 


people damn a novel of ideas they are, really complaining that the ideas 
Stick out on their own account, that they do not have enough influence 
on the lives of the people in the book. So that novel i is not a story about 
people but mere propaganda, and therefore a bore. 

Another thing they say to young novelists is: If you want a public, 
do not moralise; because morals are a bore. But in fact all good novels, 


-and especially popular novels, are about morals. We can see that in 


the case of Miss Dell. A good novel is about what people do, and 
why they do it, and how it succeeds in making them happy or other- 
-wise; and these are all moral questions. The idea that there is some- 
thing aloof and dull about a noyel that takes morals seriously is com- 


‘pletely wrong: the truth is the other way round. Popular tales, the 


folklore of simple people, of people who never saw a novel, of primi- 
tive tribesmen in Africa, are always highly moral. All gossip is about 
conduct; that is why it is so fascinating. Listen to any two old char-. 
ladies conversing together—their talk is all about people, and it is full 
of judgements about right and wrong, what people ought to do and 
feel: for the good reason that it is intensely important to them and 
their happiness that people should have some standards of right and 
wrong. The novel-reader may belong to Ethel M. Dell’s public, or 
he may prefer Conrad, James, and Lawrence, but what he is interested 
in from first to last is conduct, that is, morals. The greatest writers 
of the world are just those who take the greatest interest in morals: 
it is because of that they are so exciting to read. Think of Dickens, 
Tolstoy, Hardy, and Conrad. 


Resistance to Propaganda 

These writers knew that moral theories are nothing by themselves, 
they are only significant in action, in character. They do not preach. 
If they did, they would bore. Everyone is on guard against the preacher 
and the propagandist. He says to himself, ‘I’m not going to be knocked 
off my base by a lot of hooey from a chap who’s paid to hand it out’. 
He has terrific resistance to preaching. But he is not on his guard 
against the novel. He chooses it himself, and he actually wants it to 
knock him off his base: He lays himself wide open to the thing. He 
will ask a librarian, ‘Is it my stuff?’ as he might ask a doctor, ° Has 
it got enough. kick for me?’ and the librarian will say, ‘ No, it’s 
a bit mild for you’, or ‘ Yes, I think you'll like it’, according to his 
view of the reader’s temperament, age, etc. 

Librarians are always being asked, ‘ What shall I read? ’ and the result 
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Fe ot the acc’ is fit surprising, even to cee The dis 
as a pleasure can change a life. For it is the keenest, the chea 


a _ lonely people can have company ina book; the most god-forsaken soul 
on earth can find some peace there. And no one knows his own reach 


joys were beer, girls, and football. He was also a very good-natured 
fellow, open to the worst influences, born stooge to any crook. But he 


_ —and in Shakespeare this young tough met a lot more toughs, as 
- rough and tough as himself but much more interesting. And that tough © 
_ carried Shakespeare about with him—the little old‘ Temple Shakespeare — 
_ —for the rest of his life. He did not go to the top of his class: he was too 
. stupid, or idle. He did not cover himself with any kind of glory; he did 
i: not even become a’ Cabinet Minister, although he had been so nearly 
sacked from school. And he died young in his forties of a hobnailed 
> liver. But he lived a useful life: he became an adult, a responsible - 
and, what is more, an interesting man. You had to agree that his life 
___had-been a success. And at sixteen it had every chance of ending in 
Sind total failure, if not gaol. 
- . Half juvenile delinquency, that is, most of crime, starts in -beregoae 
Boys and girls of twelve to eighteen have terrific energy and too little 
? to do with it; they also have the most lively and eager imaginations, 
for which almost nothing is provided. If they show any imagination in 
dress, for instance, like the teddy boys, they are promptly marked down 
as rebels and nuisances, and respond very naturally by rebellion. If. 
they show any interest in reading, it is odds on that the books will 
be labelled obscene and throwp on the fire. And then it is highly 
likely that they will stop ee altogether, and simply get on with 
gangsterism. 
_ To prevent anyone on earth eatne what he wants to read, what. 
he chooses for himself, is a pretty “serious responsibility for any 
_ authority. The most significant thing about young criminals is that so 
“many cannot read and do not want to begin. They have been put off. 
- You wonder if books were ever read to them in childhood, and what 
_ kind of books, to make the very idea of reading a bore to be dodged. 
~ _ All children adore to have interesting stories read to them. They 
are almost all potential readers, and reading for a good many of them 
____ is their only chance of any real education. It is the only kind that goes 
ee on for life, among all classes of readers. Most people, by the age of 


the reading habit, they will read for amusement, they will even spend 
i, A peeey on a book. And they will ae go on from simple yarns, sex 


HEN I recall the days of the Nuremberg Trial I recall 


of argument. But the argument was not about the causes 


: cabionnt whether the allies had a moral right to try their enemies and 

whether it was good English to speak of ‘ genocide’. It was as if 
_ people who had glimpsed the strange face of evil had hastily averted 
their minds and occupied themselves with more congenial problems. 


mr 


Christians who take the doctrine of original sin seriously ought not to — 


be bewildered even by shocking confirmations of that doctrine; so my 

guess is that the people who were bewildered by those revelations of 
F human evil would mostly call themselves humanists. eey: should the 
-__ humanist have been so deeply bewildered? A > 


The humanist is a man who is angry with God. He sispues that if. 


God exists God must be responsible for the evil in the world. The 
¥ kind of evil the humanist has in mind, when he condemns God for 

allowing it, is inhuman evil which impinges on man from without, like 
_ famine or disease. He insists that it is immoral to worship a being 


who allows unnecessary suffering for some inscrutable purpose of his 


: own. ‘ Whatever power such a being may, have over me’, wrote John 


Bai ‘Stuart Mill, ‘ there is one thing he shall not do: he shall not compel 
ee ; 


most lasting of pleasures, and it needs no co-operation, The r most — 


= _ of imagination. We had at school a tough of my own age, whose only — “went 
-_ struggling hoon es writing on “the ‘kitchen | table 


met in the fourth form a great teacher whose passion was Shakespeare - 


Classics, and enjoy them intensely. They live in a pre 


of mood. I have a shelf full of masterpieces specially chosen to be — 7a 


Middlemarch, Mark Twain’s Mississippi and Tchekov, and sO On, | fae 


important to them: 


_ twenty-five, are impervious to any kind of teaching. But if they have ~ 


The Strange Face of Evil | ae a 


two main impressions: of widespread horror and of a buzz 


of the horror—the mass-graves, the gas-chambers—but 
_ then he runs it badly. Man, on the other hand, says the humanist, has 


yourself. — 


record of i sh eee but they ‘repudiated | 


graduates. 
There. are ‘no un versity or class distinctio 
Tarians. Ask writers. eye acts the most ga 


and the wash-tub. A book is an eases a oo 


lived and hard-felr imderstand hat Tolstoy’ or James § mean f 
-I know a docker and his wife who read James, who 


are on intimate terms with some of the most interesting, : 
exciting minds that ever existed. A novelist’s public is not a cla Teer 
Great scholars often read tripe, and very simple ‘people enje the 2 
masters. What is more, they can enjoy a variety of masters: they. oe ‘es 
can belong to many different publics. Reading, like appetite, is a matter — gi 


- completely different in character, Peacock stands beside Melville, Proust 


next Genji, Compton Burnett beside . Svevo, Brighton Rock and — mS 


all opposites. I have read all this shelf so often I can. open, sie aie. | 


any book anywhere and know where I am in the story and what the ~ 


people are doing and feeling. And I enter at once into the author’s a 
private world, the world he has created for himself. Ir meet him again K 
in this world, in his own character, his own meaning. iz a 
In fact we do not know anyone as well as we know some, cot the great , 
authors, because they are all people with a special | power of expression 
and they are all, trying to give us an experience which has been — oh - 
they are trying to make us see and feel the world 
as they have felt it. When I join their publics I form: at once aclose 
relation of mutual interest that I could not get anywhere else, Even it 
my best friends are not always at home or free to see me when I most — 
need to see them. But a book.and its author are always at hand. I 
can be happy and excited with them alone, anywhere in the world, __ 
In fact they are such ‘good company they can make being alone ci ecg 
actual advantage to be sought for. I remember a woman leaving a 
bridge four and going back to the solitude of her room because she — 
wanted to hear a broadcast-reading of her Trollope. She spoke of this 
engagement as one that could not possibly be missed. I still remember — 
the irritation of the other three bridge players—not, I suppose, members 
of Trollope’s public—and her apologetic tone. But also her look of - 
joyfyl anticipation. She went to ies es as toa Jover. Sieg 
—Home Service Bre hrs 
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me to ius him. I will ais no sak an wits is not what I mean a .: 
when I apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures; and if such a being 
can’ sentence me to hell for not so calling him, to hell I will aon 

The humanist says that if there is a God who runs the universe, 


come of age; he has defiantly eaten from the tree of knowledge. bok, 
good and evil and he can. accept no authority but his own ‘consciences =" 
He has taken charge of his estate and he will put it in order. 4:39 ae 


During the eighteenth century, especially in France, the pee a < 


ambition to take over from God the control of society developed into “se Si 
a powerful ideology. It is always a dangerous moment when para pe be 


: " 


enced mien undertake 1 new responsibilities and powers, and during the 
French Revolution men’s failures to control events: merely ‘incited | 
revolutionaries to more desperate and disastrous attempts. But 
you will agree that it is brave as well as dangerous t to throw off the 
tutelage of wise and benevolent authority and ity to: “fun: ihe nh ms 
“T hes hhinsyendet adie at thirteen “themselves cause yak 
that it is through their folly and not because of any 
The humanist thinkers of the Enlightenment ri 
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| sin and attributed the suffering partly to physical causes which 
at be revealed by science and controlled by technology, and partly 
= superstition and ignorance, products of bad education which, they 
Said, had rendered man’s natural goodness impotent. But when this 
____ matural goodness is allied with scientific enlightenment, then evil, they 
____ proclaimed, can be methodically exterminated. 
-____ Man’s stock went up as God’s stock went down. Eccentric humanists 
Tike Nietzsche even wanted to change places with God. But English 
+ humanists have been more cautious. The shadowy substitute-God of 
re Lord Keynes was the informed public opinion generated by enlightened 
, men of goodwill who read The Times newspaper. In‘a memoir he 
described what he called an ‘impulse to protest—to write a letter to 
_ The Times when my presuppositions as to what is “ normal” are not 
fulfilled. I behave’, he said, ‘as if there really existed some authority 
: to which I can successfully appeal. Perhaps it is some hereditary 
; vestige of a belief in-the efficacy of prayer ’. 


Mixture of Despair and Optimism 

However much humanists may depreciate God and exalt man, they 
recognise that there is one attribute of divinity that men can never 
have. Humanism is an_ optimistic creed; but the fact of death lends it 
a certain despair: it has to pin all its hopes on men who will be dead 
almost before they have begun to learn from their own mistakes. This 
mixture of despair and optimism is apparent in Bertrand Russell’s early 
essay, ‘A Free Man’s Worship ’.. There, man is pictured occupying an 
alien world which he is free to understand and evaluate and even 
momentarily tame before it conquers him: men defend a beleagured 
city against the blind forces of the universe, knowing that these forces 
will eventually prevail. This is Russell’s unsurrendering despair. But 
in his next sentence, muffled by dark talk of a common doom, you can 
detect an optimistic note: ‘ The free man is united with his fellow men 
By the strongest of all ties, the tie of a common doom’. In other words, 
men are comrades-in-arms against evil. They do not have to look over 
their shoulders—there are no traitors among them, They can concen- 
trate on the enemy without. 

It is at this point that one begins to realise what a vulnerable creed 

‘humanism is. Humanists regard evil as inhuman, the common enemy 
which men unite to hold at bay. Medical research can, perhaps, be 
regarded in this way. But if we accept the analogy of men living in a 
city beleagured by evil forces, then we have to add that this city is 
riddled by fifth columnists. - 

I think we can now begin to understand the humanist’s attitude of 
blank horror towards the revelations of Nuremberg. According to his 
idea of man’s goodness and unity and hostility to evil, such sickening 
events were impossible. But they happened—and something in the 
humanist’s faith was destroyed. So he talked busily about other things, 
as relatives after a funeral will discuss the service and venture little 
jokes. ; 

Keynes admitted in his later years that the defect of his early faith 
was its failure to recognise what he called the ‘insane and irrational 
- springs of wickedness in most men’. Notice that he speaks of wicked- 
ness in most men—his next sentence reveals that he still believed that 
there are a few kindred souls who live up to his youthful humanistic 

ideal. It reads: 
We were not then aware that civilisation was a thin and precarious 
. ~~ rust erected by the personality and the will of a very few, and only 
_ maintained by rules and conventions skilfully put across and guilefully 

preserved. 

This is the beleagured city again, but it is now confined within a much 
smaller area. It now has a barbarous hinterland which it has managed 
to colonise but over which its control is precarious. This drastic 
re-drawing of the frontier between the city of enlightenment and good- 


7 __ will and the alien evil world around it will not save humanism. Once 
~ humanism substitutes some class of men for mankind it becomes 
degenerate. Nazism, which substituted the Aryan race for mankind, 


‘was only the most pathological example of this sort of degeneration. 
Moreover, to divide mankind into enlightened philosopher-kings versus 
the great beast they have to tame and control is to misunderstand how 
____ evil works. The patrician humanist still regards evil as an external 
enemy; he still sees himself pitted against an alien world, though it 
now contains the plebs, the wickeder part of mankind, as well as. earth- 
quakes and cancer and soil-erosion. reed Ses 

____ English intellectuals have some justification for thinking in this way. 
- t of them are humane and reasonable and they have fought against 
, Bu nurtured and inhibited by strong 


, But in England we are 
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traditions of behaviour. Our vicious dispositions mostly lie dormant, 
unsuspected by ourselves and by our friends. But in abnormal situa- 


' tions we sometimes get a frightening glimpse of what we are capable of 


when our traditional inhibitions are absent. Many ex-servicemen who 
are the soul of decency and who now have jolly families will worriedly 
tell you that they have enjoyed killing. Long before Freud, Plato 
realised that our worst desires are normally unconscious, only bestirring 
themselves : 

in dreams, when the gentler part of the soul slumbers and the control | 

of reason is withdrawn; then the wild beast in us becomes rampant, In 

phantasy it will not shrink from intercourse with a mother or anyone 
else, man, god, or brute, or from any deed of blood. 

Evil works in a more subterranean, ambiguous way than the humanist 
supposes. It may be eating into the soul of a man who does nothing 
overtly evil at all. Thomas Mann wrote a novel whose central character 
symbolises the spirit of evil. He is a musical composer who leads a 
secluded and, by conventional standards, almost blameless life. But_ 
once he visits a prostitute, perversely drawn to her by the knowledge ~ 
that she is diseased; he will thereby harm himself. Then he resumes 
his withdrawn way of life. But now the disease he has contracted, like 
the evil in him, is gradually destroying him from within, although its 
effects are not visible. His friend realises nothing until he attends the 
first performance of the composer’s great work, and hears the choir of 
boys’ voices innocently singing words with a horrible meaning. 

Evil assumes various guises: sadism may masquerade as stern 


Morality, and even the well-intentioned humanist himself may, as we 


have seen, nurse a fatal ambition to be like God. The extraverted 
humanist supposes that he has only to tackle the evil in his environ- 
ment; but the more serious danger may be inside him. If we reject the 
humanist’s belief that, while their environment is bad, men themselves, 
or at any rate some men, are naturally good, we do not have to accept 
the opposite belief that men are naturally bad. Freud has taught us that 
our deeper urges are strangely ambivalent, ready to spend themselves on 
love or hate, altruism or destruction. The great tragic heroes of history 
are morally ambiguous men because there is a moral ambiguity about 
all those great passions without which nothing much can be achieved. 
Even love can be greedy and destructive. Man’s natural dispositions are 
neither good nor evil but ambiguous—capable of coming to fruition in 
a good or evil way. We should therefore value any tradition, any 
historic institution, any settled way of living, which helps to train our 
profoundly ambiguous dispositions into kindly habits of behaviour. 
—Home. Service 


Tomorrow’s Airliner 


(continued from page 511) 


is merely idling now and we are borne along on our fixed wing with 
the engines slung underneath it. 

As we settle back to eat our ‘ Silver Wing’ dinner—four courses and 
champagne—we muse on the ten years of progress in the air since 1954. 
The centre of London to the centre of Paris in seventy minutes by 
helicopter—to London Airport by ‘monorail’ in seven minutes. 
Thence, by Super-Viscount to Zurich Airport in eighty minutes from 
that. To Rome in two and a quarter hours; to New York in six hours; 
to Sydney in thirty hours. Those are the achievements, at fares which 
now average sixpence a mile. Let us remember, too, what we have seen 
at Farnborough—still faster speeds, aircraft which can take off 
vertically without rotors, almost silent aeroplanes, freight carriers which 
can lift thirty tons. And now this helicopter, in which we are riding, 
may be obsolete before so very long, when the vertical take-off jets 
begin their commercial life. Paris will then be only half an hour from 
London—and no time for a ‘ Silver Wing’ dinner. Is that progress? 
Give me this old-fashioned helicopter and the four-course meal every 
time. 

Then there is this business of the super-sonics; Am I really looking 
forward to this new-fangled zest for super-speed? Surely our old, 500 
or 600 miles an hour aircraft are fast enough? But I suppose there is 
no stopping progress. Still, helicoptering along here at 200 miles an 
hour, I am looking forward to that stroll down the lamplit Bois de 
Boulogne at a steady two miles an hour, in a few minutes’ time. We 
may arrive in Paris in different ways as the years go by—steam packet 
and rail, ‘Hannibal’, ‘Elizabethan’, helicopter, jet lift. But Paris 
1964 is just the same Paris as it has always been.—Home Service 
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NEWS DIARY 
September 22-28 


Wednesday, September 22 


General Council of T.U.C. informs the 
National Amalgamated Stevedores and 
Dockers Union that its action in enrolling 
members of the Transport and General 
Workers Union ‘ appears to be a challenge 
to the authority of Congress’ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer arrives 
in Washington to attend meeting of the 
International Bank 


Big Nato military exercise begins in 
Germany 


Thursday, September 23 


U.N. Steering ‘Committee decides to include 
question -of Cyprus on: the .Assembly’s 
agenda 


Mr: Chou En-lai, the Chinese Prime 
Minister, demands the liberation: of 
Formosa 


Seven members of the crew of a Polish 
trawler land at Whitby and seek political 
asylum 


Friday, September 24 


German Federal Government sends a 
memorandum to other eight Powers 
taking part in London :Conference on 
European defence 


Egyptian Government charges four leading 
members of the Muslim Brotherhood 
with treason ‘ 


French Ministry of the Interior publishes 
accusations against the principal police 
commissioner of Paris in regard to his 
possession of documénts concerning 
national defence 


Saturday, September 25 


Italian Government wins a vote of confi- 
dence after three-day debate on its 
handling of the Montesi case 


The prototype of the Britannia, the world’s 
biggest turbo-prop airliner, lands in 
Libya 

Foreign Ministers of Benelux countries 
meet at The Hague to discuss their atti- 
tude to western defence 


Sunday, September 26 


A typhoon causes heavy loss of life and 
widespread damage in Japan 


French authorities in Viet-Nam move more 
troops into Saigon 


Monday, September 27 


Labour Party Conference: begins annual 
meeting in Scarborough. Motion opposing 
Seato defeated 


General Sir Sidney Kirkman is appointed 
Director General of Civil Defence 


Tuesday, September 28 


Nine-Power. Conference on European 
Defence opens in London 


Motion on German rearmament put forward 
by national executive committee of Labour 
Party is adopted by small majority at 
Scarborough Conference. Rt, Hon. Hugh 
Gaitskell is elected Treasurer of Labour 
Party. 


THE LISTENER 
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The Nine-Power Conference on European. defence opened at Lancaster 
House, London, on September 28. In this photograph are Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State (second from left), Mr. Anthony 
Edeén, with Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, Permanent Under-Secretary of State at 
the Foreign Office, on his right, and (extreme right) M. Paul Spaak, 
Belgian Foreign Minister. The French delegation is led by the Prime 
Minister, M. Mendés-France; and the German delegation by Dr. 
Adenauer, the Chancellor 


The first photograph of the ‘Flying Bedstead’, a device which is being 


used to test methods of vertical take-off. It has neither wings nor rotors; 


and consists of a framework on which are mounted two jet engines; the 
pilot sits on a platform above the engines 


Right: a scene from the first performance of the new opera ‘ Nelson” 

at. Sadler’s Wells last week. The music is by Lennox Berkeley and the 

libretto by Alan Pryce-Jones..Robert Thomas is seen in the name. part 
and Victoria Elliott as Lady Hamilton (see also page 539) 


SEPTEMBER 30 1954 


Sir Noél Bowater, Lord Mayor of Londo: 
the British pavilion at the West German 


honour outside the City 


PON ARES ALR BEET 


Hall on Septet 
Berlin, Herr Wa 


ted Berlin last week to open 
strial Fair, reviewing a guard of 
2. With ror ae is athe pave of 


Men and aircraft serving five nations, signatories to 
- Nato, took part in ‘ Battle Royal’, a military exercise 
held in the British zone of Germany last week. In 


'. this photograph a German shepherd is seen talking to 


Two important discoveries were made on the site of the Roman temple in 
the City of London last week: left, a marble head of the god Mithras, 
and, right, a marble head of a youth. It was stated last Tuesday that the , 
cost of preserving the temple would be about £500,000. The Minister of 
Works Promised to consider. whether and how the money might be raised 


the driver of a Centurion tank. The troops were 
exercising as though under attack from atomic bombs 
and shells 


A display of cacti shown by Sir Oliver Leese at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Great Autumn Show at 
Olympia last, week 


Left: a Tudor four-poster in the state bedroom of 
Chastleton House, Oxfordshire, a seventeenth-century 
house whose owner, Mrs. Whitmore Jones, has been 
given a government grant for its preservation. .The 
house contains a remarkable collection of china, 
tapestries, and glass-and some fine oak panelling 


UST over a week ago* I came ee from 
a long journey with the Labour Party 
delegation that visited Russia, China, 
~@VJ Japan, Burma, and other countries in 
- south-east ‘Asia and the Middle East. The im- 
pressions I gathered were many and varied. 
* They were no more than impressions, but one 
‘of them is fixed very firmly in my mind. 
: a Nothing I heard or saw convinced me that any 


* 


social progress than Britain, or that any people 
- desired peace and prosperity more than we do. 

Indeed it gave us quiet satisfaction aS a 
Labour delegation to be able to claim that we 
had associated ourselves with the struggles for 
national independence by the peoples of India, 
~ Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma, and that we had 
done so in a spirit of mutual respect and 


mentary democracy. We were: proud to be able 
to say. that we had gathered under our wing no 
additional territories since the war, nor forced 

any peoples to accept alien constitutions; that 
we had armed, against our desire, not for war 


¢ ie but for defence. It felt good to be British when 


we could tell our hosts that, on the home front, 
we had made great adyances in education, 
health, housing, and the social services; that we 
ahad |: increased the sector of public ownership, 
- and ‘had accomplished all these things through 
the ballot box and without recourse to any sup- 
___ pression of opinion or press, or the right to free 
assembly. As Thucydides said: ‘We put our 
e: trust not’ in elaborate devices to mislead and 
_ deceive but in the native spirit of the people’. 


__-we are making a contribution to social progress 
and the general welfare of the peoples of the 
world, I am entitled to say so when I go abroad. 
To keep quiet means that our contribution goes 
by default and by inference we accept that we 
are doing less than ‘others. To me the contrary 
is true. We are doing as much as others and 
in some cases-a great deal more. If we are to 
strengthen social democracy and safeguard the 
basic freedoms upon which ‘it is founded, the 


the right of a free press, the right of men and 


Be 4 women to worship God after the religion of | 
their own choice, without fear of persecution. 


_. and the concentration camp, then, in my 
humble opinion, we must stand up for these 
principles wherever we may be, and be pre- 
_ pared to safeguard them, come what may. 


countries we visited we found a great deal 


5 European. countries, and there is just as much 

ie ignorance on our part as to what is taking place 
in the countries we visited. To dispel this ignor- 
ance will take decades, but it must be done if 
we are to live in a world where neighbourliness 
and goodwill, friendship and peace can prevail. 


_ .We must recognise that the area of the world 


_ in which the western way of life is accepted is 
- very small. The countries with advanced civi- 


_ slowly over the years are few in number. A great 
: ‘part of the land mass ‘of the world that makes 
up Europe and Asia is taken up by Soviet 
Russia and -Communist China and their 
satellites, whose total populations number 
tn 900,000,000 people. 

eae peoples ite accepted —or been made 


‘country was making a greater contribution tou: 


through the constitutional channels of parlia-. 


I am stubborn enough to believe that when > 


right of free speech; the right of free assembly, - 


_I put some stress on this because in many 


of ignorance about developments in western 


lisations and democratic institutions built up. 


our own, and we must face the fact that, in 


many cases, millions of the population feline = 
their standards and values to be better than . 


ours. In some cases—in China, for instance—~ 
\ they’ve been led to believe this, because the com- 


munists have been clever enough to get~ the 


. forces of nationalism on their side.. There can be 
no doubt that the growth of nationalism in these 


Which will be the stronger in the end, national- 
ism or communism, I don’t pretend to know. 
But I do know that these millions of people 
“have arrived—‘they have 
whether they ultimately accept the mould of 


totalitarianism will depend not only on the 


terrific social and economic problems that con- 
front them, but on the contribution: the west 
can make. 


There is another group of countries and 


peoples that we sometimes forget—India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Japan, Malaya, Siam, and 
-Indonesia. In all the countries that we call 
the-Middle East and beyond them in Africa— 
with populations in excess of the western world 
and each in their own stage of economic and 
~ social development—there is much real poverty 
and want. In these countries men and women 
‘are seeking ways to freedom and a full life for 
themselves. Will they: work through free institu- 
tions, as we do, or will social conditions steer 
them into the violent pattern of economic 
change, as in China and Russia? It is my im- 
pression that our future will depend on how 
that question is answered. 

Part of our job is to see that these: people 


countries has given birth to a dynamic that will 
rally these peoples to the support of their com- 
munist rulers in times of crisis or difficulty. 


stood jup’—and 


to eecept (whichever you like)—a way of pean 
and a standard of values quite different from at 


ry 


to swallow the political ca 


_ Regulations, resolutions, and statutes produ 


leadership of the state econo 
duction and supervise the imp 
policies, laws, and de 
struggle against all’ seer 


union siovensart: We are 


tarian state. But we shall have to face the fact =a 
that for us, too, there are no easy answers. 


no bread and honey, and whether: it be Asm 
Africa, Europe, the Americas, or elsewhére, the — 2 
problem remains the same—how to produce — 
enough to enable men to. live a a and full 
life: ~* se 
In this subeiee we in the eas eaiass have = : 
a major role to play. The fact that we are a 
free institution with probably greater economic: Pt 


_ power than we have hitherto possessed makes 
- our responsibility in this role all the greater. cate 


find the right answer. How can we do it? As a - 


trades unionist I have a point of view on this. 
I do not claim it is the correct point of view 
but it is a point of view based on my experience 
of men and things. I think our first job is to 
face the facts. The problem of the backward 


areas of the world is an economic one, and my 


view is that life does not provide mankind with 
easy answers to economic problems. 

The Russians and the Chinese believe they 
have found the answer. Both China and Russia 
are faced with the need for greater production— ~ 
food, coal, steel, oil, cotton, and ores, and the 


instrument that the communist’ states use to 


implement their policy of increased production 
is the trades union movement, Trades unions 
under a dictatorship must conform to state 


impress upon their members that if they want 
improyed living standards they must fulfil or 
over-fulfil the national production plan. 

I wish I could quote the whole of a speech 
made by Hsu Chi-chen, a member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Chinese Congress of Trades 
Unions, in May, 1953. ‘The trades unions 
under the Peoples’ Democratic Dictatorship ’ — 
he. said—note that word *‘ dictatorship ’— ‘ must 
consider the improvement of Production as 
itheir central task’. And he went on to stress 


that this applies even to workers in the capitalist | 


enterprises. Let me quote his actual words: 


“Trades unions and private enterprises should 
carry out the task and the policy of “ developing — 
production benefiting | both labour and capital ”. 


They should unite with the capitalists under the ‘trades. union - OE 


* Broadcast on Seprember Zar 


policy and decision. Their chief business is to 


_. must restrict consumption, which in blunt terms 


_ Strong and free trades unions are a vital part of 


“any democratic society. And the stronger and 
freer our trades unions are the greater should be, 
their responsibility within the community. We ~— 
are part of a community that must live ‘and : 
survive in a competitive world. As an exporting — 
nation depending upon imports for our exist- — ¥ S 
ence, we have to think all the time of questions ==> 
of production, quality, and price. So trades 


unions have to ask themselves what their con- 


tribution will be to the solution of these Prob-_ rag a 
- lems upon which our future depends. —s 
There is only one true answer, and itis not 
an easy one. If we in Britain are to enjoy a 
higher standard of living, if we are to extend %. 
Britain’s influence and power to do good in the 

world, if we have to assist the Asian and African 
peoples to rise from their dire Poverty and — 

_ backward conditions, then we too must produce — 

more, and we must produce. it at the highest 

quality standards and at prices-that will com-— 

mand a stable demand in the world’s markets. oe x 

‘Higher wages without more production simply 

means that wages melt away into higher prices,  __ 

and we are worse off, not better. Moreover, if 

higher wages lead people i in Britain to buy goods © 

_ that ought to go for export, we’are still no i273 

- better off, Let’s cut out the hypocrisy. Jie ee 

are to talk about increasing our export trade i, of 

with Russia and China, if we pledge ourselves 

to assist the poverty-stricken peoples in Asia, 

Africa, and elsewhere, then we can’t also insist 

on using up the surplus. which is so. ‘essential 

to meet our obligations. 
The capital investment necessary to enh: us 

to play our part in a World ‘Mutual Aid Plan 

can only come from two sources. Either we 


—_ 


~~ 


means we all eat less in order that the peoples — 
in the poverty areas may eat a little more, or y 
must increase production so as to give us” 


to. assist others. : "Tf we eat. ee oes 

fellow can’t have it, and if he can’t “s 

being promised i he fs ely to sce what 

Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese Communist 

said to us: ‘Your type. of ie 

succeed ’. Pty 
“That is not to say that 


Socouraaini “modern techniques and develop- 
_ ments, and by giving maximum co-operation in 
the sphere ‘of production, so that we, too, can 
improve the standard of living of our people 
and still assist others to a better way of life. 

I said at the beginning that I had seen or 
Beard: nothing during my visit abroad that had 
convinced me that any country desired peace 
and prosperity more than our own. But we have 
ip, to face the facts in the interests of peace, too, 
- and one of the facts is that we shall not get 
d peace through weakness. I have met the rulers” 
of Russia and China and they didn’t impress 
- me as having any respect for weakness. Nor did 


- coe Poems 


Boticath thin blouses, under filmy dresses, 
I trace the shoulders’ lines, the charming - 
_ backs. : 


aes I soon area their bootees, then their stockings; 
—* | Here, tor this: Square, pricked out with: shabby I reconstruct each sweetly fevered form; 


no _grass-plots, Pack They think me funny, whisper all together . . . 
bes Where all’s just so, each. ‘tree, each flower set And on” my lips I feel their kisses swarm. 

Qe eee ; os ars BRIAN EEL 
_ Wheezing, ‘theat-stifled, ieina silly grudges, . After ‘A la Musique’ by ARTHUR RIMBAUD 
5 os arene come ‘each seeeey night. ne 

anes Contra Artem Amoris 


“Out i in Mae centre eutites ‘her army hands i - 


“Well to the forefront promenade the dandies; “3 esends attempt to trick the scene: 
ie of The lawyer incre the: se scapes on his hand. Leda masked by a strutting swan, 
= ri heel ~ The horns Europa sprawled upon. : 
The eviter SAN his ‘pince-nez_ “marks: ‘each But what can antique legend mean 


5 L5 _ discord; Neer ve ifs 

oN ‘Stout puffy Gide ead: past wives as stout — pe 
y _ Near meddling chaperons whose frills are merely The centaur with its double back 

__ Advertisemer ts eagened to. Pama them out. _ Was a contrivance to explain’ i 
Why man’s blood breeds a double strain. ._ 


_ To one waxed limp and epicene? 


At, 
.* * 


Clubs ‘ef dice: grocers fill green Se -__. Stallions enjoy what riders lack . 
Their ferrules poke the sandy path as they © Without art’s aphrodisiac. . 
With serious mien prose on about their. contracts | 
_ And balance’ costs, repeating, “ ¢ ‘Anyway see! : ceThe whispered word, the sculptured name 
AORTA ES SRL F . Give form to an amorphous j joy. 
A ge ass sion shows: his fat rump’ s -con- This painted, trim, erotic toy 
aoe : Is mascot in the complex game 
ns sta his Flemish. belly, and Whose simple nature stays the same. 
r ill the wisps brim over; Sao 4 ~ 
‘ obacco’ Ss os pean he Legends and memories like these, 


Feeding the dry sticks of desire, 
Are wraiths which feeble men inspire 
To warm cold lungs: dishonesties, 
Stifling the brute with mysteries. 


For by. the hot Dalene of its face 
The legend which is honest shall 
Declare itself an animal, 

Or else the sweat of false disgrace” 
Blind flesh and art as both embrace. 


Let art observe with what firm grace 

The legend lets its glib mask fall, 

To show a beast with a beast’s face 

: Enjoys such smerriage i in a stall. . 
rage oer 5 ; ANTHONY THWAITE: 


z A “ 
crete 


er 


Sat ‘women, conscious. s of their 
and ‘their, individual: resbonel ality 3 


j Da akiie Sptivele within ee 
a high standard of morale, by 


( 


presen position. On 
to. oe e their Policy to cons¢ 


j : spIn1o0 
which they? are ‘aiidverable: no pation 
which they have to justify their foreign pol 
pha this makes them hard feo tough bee 


Elbe, but the Iron Curtain of ideas that separates 
free peoples from their fellows in eastern Europe — 
and Asia. I wish there could be a free and~ 
_More genuine exchange of ideas between the 


“miners of ‘Durham and the miners of the 
Donbas. I wish the secretary of the Donbas 


_miners could go to the microphone in his 
country and speak his mind freely about affairs, 


as I have done tonight. Until that can happen, : 
_ our task in Britain is to maintain our belief that | 


the road of freedom is the right road for 
humanity, and though I do not believe that we 
-in Britain hold all the answers, I do believe 
, that our British democracy, with free and inde- 


pendent trades unionism, has something unique ~ 


- to contribute to the progress of mankind. 


Night-Song of the Sailors 


of Andalusia 


From Cadiz to Gibraltar 

A sweet course it is. 

Where I pass the sea knows me 
By my sighs. 


Ah girl, girl, 
So many boats in Malaga port! 


From Cadiz to Seville 
So many little lemons! 

- The lemon grove knows me 
By my sighs. 


Ah girl, girl, 
So many boats in Malaga port! 


From Seville to Carmona 
There is not a single knife. 

The half moon, cutting, : 

And the air going by, wounded. 


Ah, boy, boy, ; 
The waves are bearing my horse away! 


In the dead salt-fields 

I forgot you, my love. 
Let him who loves a heart 
Ask for my forgetfulness. 


Ah Gy boy, 2 


. The waves are bearing my horse away!” 


, Cadiz, the sea is upon you, 


You have no chance Where you are. 
Seville, get to your feet 
Lest you drown in the river. 


Ah girl! - 
Ah boy! 
A sweet course it is! 
’ So many boats in the port 
And such cold in the marketplace! 


Translated by W. S. MERWIN from the 
Spanish of FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA 
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The Germans and Their History” - 
Sir,—With regard to the talk published in 


Tue LISTENER of September 9. on ‘How the 
_ Germans Are Miswriting their History’, and 


’ the subsequent correspondence, I would like to 
point out that it is not only the Germans who 
have been guilty of this, though possibly no one 
(communists excepted) does it nowadays to such 
an extent and so blatantly. 

To my mind, one of the greatest tragedies has 
been the prejudicial way in which history school- 
books in use in the United States have been 
written up. I was at an American school between 


the ages of eight and ten-and-a-haif. Thence ii 


went to an English preparatory school, where 
I found to my astonishment that no one (no 
schoolboy, that is) had ever heard of the Battle 
-of Bunkers Hill, nor of the surrender of New 
York, and that these events, together with the 
Boston Tea Party, were not the tremendous 
epoch-making affairs that I had been taught to 
believe. I was also to learn that we had not 
fought to maintain the slave trade as, up to then, 
I had been taught to believe; nor had we con- 
quered all our colonies by brutal fire and sword 
for sheer greed and ruled them in the same way. 
Waterloo I had never heard of, and I think only 
'a faint echo of Nelson and Trafalgar. There were 
only three little English boys at this school and, 
although we put up what I regard on looking 
back as quite a valiant fight against the gibes 
of our usually much older and certainly ‘more 
numerous schoolmates, our ignorance at this age 
was a great handicap, 

It is true that all this was a long time ago, 
1896 to 1898, but these books have certainly 
affected the whole outlook of the older genera- 
tion in the United States and probably their 
sons today, to the great prejudice of good 
relations. The result is to be seen in the extra- 
ordinary prejudices most Americans still* have 
against our Empire today, and this quite regard- 
less of their own history, and of the use they 
were able to make of our ‘colonial’ bases in 
the last war. 

The culminating point in this tragedy, for it 
is nothing else, is to be seen in the situation of 


Europe ‘today, which can be traced chiefly, 


anyhow partly, to the prejudices of a man of 
the calibre of President Roosevelt, who towards 
the end of the last war so plainly indicated that 
he considered the threat of communist Russia 
a lesser one to the peace of the world than what 
is sometimes known as ‘British colonialism’, 
a frame of mind which can be traced directly 
to the teaching of history in the United States. 

It’ would be interesting to know how history 
in the States is written now; ‘possibly it varies 


from state to state? 


If there is to be a true and lasting alliance of 
‘the English-speaking peoples, surely this matter 
of the writing up of history in both countries 
is one which should be taken in hand as a 
matter of priority. 

Yours, etc., 


Chichester H. T. BatLyre-GROoHMAN 


: ’ d 
Sir,—Mr. Gillespie S point of view (T HE 
LISTENER, September 16) implies that once the 
“really guilty still alive’ are replaced by the 
young generation without direct responsibility 
(or even knowledge) of war crimes, the German 
national character will have changed. Further- 
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more (and Mr. Knight shares this —s Ger-— 


many is a nation like any other. Of course, all 
individuals are alike in choosing the desirable 
or undesirable; but Germany collectively has 


_ deified herself too consistently in the era of 


nationalism to be treated (historically, enyzow) 
as any other nation. 
(1) The implication that ‘ these terrible acta 


(i.e. anti-semitism) apply only to Germany is 


false: Frenchmen remember 1871, Delcassé’s fall 


in 1905 as well as nazi brutality; Poland was ~ 


partitioned by Prussia long before the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact. These terrible acts _ stimulate the 
memory to more than ‘ nagging ’. 


(2) To argue that because our ‘ moral ‘indig- 
Japanese 


nation’ (public opinion?) forgets 
crimes and the Russian State of 1954, ergo the 
recent past*about Germany, too, should be for- 
gotten seems illogical as well as surprising; it 
should be understood. And’ such an act of 


oblivion would no more prevent nationalists 


re-emerging in Germany than it can harm the 
principles of Dr. Adenauer’s Christian leader- 
ship, which are enhanced by the contrast. 


(3) Mr. Gillespie’s critique of German history 
as taught in English schools may be recon- - 


sidered. He himself has conveniently forgotten. 
that Frederick the Great was our ‘ gallant ally ’ 

in the ‘Seven Years War because he wanted to 
keep Silesia, which he had grabbed from 


~Austria; because we gave him vast subsidies; 


because it was a life-and-death stfuggle for 
Prussia. Similarly, the. Prussians were on our 


side at Waterloo because Napoleon had almost — 


liquidated their country. In both cases, although 
both countries were fighting out of self-interest, 


does he mean to be on the English pics, implies 


justice per se? 
(4) The | saddest thing about Mr. Gillespie is 


his apparent ignorance of the origins of National, 
Socialism, when he says ‘ Prussia was not - 


responsible for Hitler and nazism’. Prussia not 
alone but Germany is truer. As Barrés says, 
‘P Allemagne garde tous ses siécles dans son 
coeur, C est [Etat qui les choisit’. Thus the nazi 
state in its barbarism was but re-creating the 


pagan centuries, whose mythology demands. 
destruction before the spring which will bring. 


the new world. This pagan side of messianism, 
one side of German idealism, i is very real though 
unmaterial. The nazi state in its practical 
side. was described accurately by Fichte’s 
Geschlossene Handelstaat where he preached 
autarky, assimilation of other peoples if they 
lived within the nattral frontiers, the over- 
whelming army, the state as supreme living 
organism (synonymous with Volk); for ‘ Occupa- 
tionszug’ in 1808 read ‘ Lebensraum’ in 1938. 

Already in the 1800s active anti-semitism was 


- preached by Von Marwitz and other Junkers; 


whether or not nazi anti-semitism came from 


Vienna or Bavaria, it found immediate response 
all over Germany. For further clarifications on 
the subject Mr. Gillespie might well read 
Butler’s Roots of National Socialism 1783-1933. 

The controversy about Germany’s nature is 
impossible to sustain in letters through lack of 
space; but at least let nobody repeat Mr. 


Gillespie’s contention that National Socialism 
had nothing to do with Prussia or the Germany 
Naumann, and Bismarck, let 


of Wilhelm II, 
alone Frederick the Great. 


Yours,, cic ase 
Oxford : » LAURENCE Keuy | 


‘The Shape of Bresdouk ty 


- Sir,—Mr. Dingle Foot in his talk‘ The: steel 
of Freedom’ (THE LISTENER, September 16) 
has chosen as a modern example of ‘the 


supremacy of the law over arbitrary power’ the — 


case of a Polish stowaway released from a ship 
in the Thames by a writ of habeas corpus. His 
choice was as unfortunate as his reference to 
Somersett’s case as a precedent. Somersett was 
a Negro slave forcibly taken from the’shore and — 
placed on board a privately owned British ship 
under a British master. Very different were the 
facts in the case of the Polish stowaway, Antony — 
Klimowicz, who was forcibly removed by the 
British authorities from the Polish vessel — 
Jaroslav Dabrowski. This vessel, according to 
Lloyd’s Register, is owned by the Republic of | 
Poland and her master and crew are the servants 
of that state. 

British practice and judicial nuthin ties on the 
status of state-owned foreign vessels in our 
territorial waters has thus been Sunamanived by 
the leading English treatise: — eg 

A British Court of Law will not exercise 
jurisdiction over a ship which is the property of 

a foreign state, whether she is actually engaged 

in public service or is being used in the ordinary 


way of a ship- -owner’ s trade, 
1 
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thus men-o of-war and. other public vessels in As 


foreign territorial waters are essentially in every 
point treated as though they were a floating piece 
of their home state Oposthans Bg ss con 
~ 1949, 1,767, 417). ry 


A long series of judicial quthorilen may be 
quoted in support of the practice so stated. A 
necessary corollary to this exemption is a like 
exemption of the persons aboard ship. The 
captain retains compléte jurisdiction whilst in 
territorial waters and that of the territorial 
sovereign over ship, crew, and any person 


excluded. Further, as a master of a public ship 


‘cannot be required to surrender to the litoral 


4 


aboard her would necessarily seem to be — 


authorities a person seeking political asylum 


aboard ship, it is thought that, a fortiori, the - 
‘master cannot be required to yield to them a 


person who had never set foot on land. It also. 
seems to follow that in such circumstances the 
litoral state should abstain from any act of. 


compulsion against, or on board, a foreign 


public vessel (Higgins-Colombos, Law of the 


Sea, 178-186). 
It seems difficult. to cent British practice. 


Sid authority with the ‘undoubted right to 


exercise jurisdiction over persons on board’ the 
Jaroslav Dabrowski, as now asserted. If the law 
is still as propounded by the eminent jurists to 


whom I have referred the Faroslav Dabrowski 
_and all persons aboard her remained outside 


British territorial jurisdiction throughout, A — 


writ of habeas. corpus could not have issued and 


‘the proceedings thus begun impleaded a foreign 


sovereign. A question of any compliance with — 3 


our own laws, of the right to grant political 
asylum, of the master having exclusive jurisdic- 


tion over a stowaway, of the ship being a 
-merchantman and of the removal of Mr. 


Klimowicz out of British jurisdiction never 

arose, as neither the ship, nor her crew and 
“suppliant’ were at any time cfectve, vrithin, 
“that jurisdiction. Saha ee 
- The English law seemed well settled and lees 


aes neti Believe hae the vatiiae Debus and 


the persons on board ship were not at any time 
subject to British jurisdiction and that the 


_ service of the writ and the forcible removal of » 


Klimowicz were .in excess of that juris- 
- diction. ; 

_ It is thus: not an easy matter to bring Mr. 
 Klimowicz within Lord Mansfield’s famous 
dictum that ‘every man who comes into 
England is entitled to the protection of English 
law’ for the simple reason that it is very 
doubtful whether, according to ‘English law’, 
Mr.. Klimowicz had ever got into England at 
the time when leave was granted to serve the 
writ or when he was taken off the faroslav 
_Dabrowski.—Y ours, etc., 


' London, E.C.4 A. W. H. NICOLSON . 


| Free Speech and American Liberty 


-“Sir,—Mr. A. O. Sarkissian has drawn your 
attention (THE LisTENER, September 2) to one 
‘inaccuracy in my letter to THE LISTENER of 
' July 22. He is quite right that ‘there is no 
Federal law in force in this country requiring 

“ every church ‘to take a loyalty oath” ’, But 
it is not a ‘fabrication of? my ‘ imagination ’, 
for there is such a California state law, which 


does require all churches to take this oath, if ° 


they wish to remain tax exempt. I apologise for 
the error.—Yours, etc., 
Berkeley, California HELEN FREELAND GIBB 


Caruso and John D. Rockefeller 
_ Sir—In Tue Listener of July 1, there 
appears an excerpt from a talk entitled ‘ Caruso 
and John D. Rockefeller’, by Aubrey Fitz- 
Gerald. Simply and only for the record and as 
a matter of accuracy but with no thought of a 
_ correction being printed, I am giving you the 
following facts about the portions of the article 
having to do with my father. 

(1) The talk refers to my father as dining at 
a certain famous restaurant. My father never 
dined in public restaurants. 

(2) The talk refers to the fact that at this 
“restaurant my father was seen drinking a glass 
of milk. It goes on to quote my father as having 
said to the author: ‘ “Don’t worry, my boy. I’m 
quite used to being chaffed about my drinking 
habits. My name is John D.- Rockefeller, and, 
though I am reputed to be one of the richest 
men in, this country, you have seen today what 
I have to live on: but son, I would gladly 
exchange all my millions for your youth, your 
appetite, and your digestion. Interested? ” “ No 
Sir”, I remarked, “you have not offered me 
enough money! ” Clapping me on the back 
he. shouted “ Say boy, that’s the finest answer 
anyone has given me in a long life. Shake, 
son ” oe 
_ Since, as above stated, my father never ate in 
public restaurants; since the story that was 
current more than half a century ago about my 
father’s living simply on milk was entirely fic- 
titious; and since he never spoke in familiar 
terms to people (he is quoted as saying: ‘ “ Don’t 
worry, my boy”’, I feel that I am correct in 
saying that in my judgement my father never 
made the foregoing statement. 

prcondly. I cannot imagine my father ever 

having said: ‘“ I’m quite used to being chaffed 
about my (milk) drinking habits”’. Drinking 


_milk was not any more of a habit with him than 


‘eating bread or meat; like bread and meat, milk 
"was to him just another food. 

Thirdly, as to the next part of the quotation— 
, ‘“ my name is John D. Rockefeller and, 
I am reputed to be one of the richest 
men in rn country ”’, etc.—my father was 
_mever in the habit of telling his name to 
_ strangers, while the one thing he would never 
said would be: “I am reputed to be one of 
ches oo a aa 
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-— As to the balance of the statement with refer- 


ence to my father’s being willing to exchange 
his wealth for a sound stomach, I can state un- 
equivocally that with only such occasional 
indispositions as everyone has, my father enjoyed 
good health throughout life. While comments 
such as the above have often been attributed to 
him, knowing my father as intimately as I did 
all my life, I can say without hesitation that. it 
would be wholly out of character for him to 
have made any such comment. 

Although I have questioned the accuracy of 
some of the statements above referred to, may I 
say in closing that I have no question as to the 
author’s good faith or sincerity of purpose. 

Yours, etc., 


New York JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


Tragedy and Religion 

Sir,—I hope it is not too late to comment on 
one point in Mr. D. Daiches Raphael’s talk 
on ‘Tragedy and Religion’ (THE LISTENER, 
September 2). He says: ‘In “ Prometheus 
Vinctus” Aeschylus stages a conflict between 
divine power and goodness. Zeus represents the 
one, Prometheus the other.: Aeschylus suggests 
that-Zeus is imperfect because he is -a young 
god; he has not yet had time to learn’. This 
is the usual (I might almost say the conven- 
tional) view of the ‘ Prometheus Bound’; but 
Dr. L. R. Farnell, whose authority in such 


matters was unsurpassed, long ago pointed out. 


the difficulty of reconciling the view of Zeus 
as initially imperfect with the theology of 
Aeschylus as it is known to us from his other 
surviving plays. 

' It is dangerous to dogmatise about the mean- 
ing of the ‘Prometheus Bound’, since we have 
only the haziest information about the two plays 


which Aeschylus designed to accompany it, and ~ 


it is almost certain that if we had the whole 
trilogy, our interpretation of the first (and only 
surviving) play would be very different from 
anything which we can produce today; but I 
suggest that the view of the ‘Prometheus 
Bound’ which is accepted by Mr. Raphael and 
others originates in the fundamental error of 
taking the words which Aeschylus, for dramatic 


reasons, puts into the mouths of Prometheus 


and his sympathisers, as evidence for the drama- 
tist’s Own opinions, and that the discrepancy 
already pointed out by Dr. Farnell can most 
easily be removed by interpreting the play as a 
conflict between the power and wisdom of God 
on the one hand, and the arrogant humanism of 
the archsophist on the other. 

This explanation seems to me much more 
consistent with the extremely unflattering pic- 
ture which Aeschylus paints of Prometheus’ 
character than any view can be which requires 
us to understand Prometheus as representing 
* goodness’. 

Yours, etc., 


Leeds, 2 A. DAVISON 


Sir,—‘ Cordelia, Lear, and Gloucester may be 
studies in Christian patience ’, says Mr. Raphael, 
‘but Shakespeare does not make their trials 
justify the ways of God to man’. He does not; 
he is writing tragedy. And tragedy (unless it is 
to pass into something else) must necessarily 
have suffering and evil in the foreground of its 
vision, even to the extremity of: 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 

They kill us for their sport. e 
For tragedy is a method of inquest into the 
problem of evil; and such inquests cannot take 
place within a framework of poetic justice, Evil 
is not poetically just. 

But it does not follow that tragedy ‘ cannot 
fit Christian theology’. On the contrary, it may 
be suggested that it is only in Christian theology 


529 
that tragedy fully reveals its latent meaning. 
As Mr. Raphael noted: ‘It is not easy to say 
why the portrayal of innocent misery should 
give aesthetic satisfaction. The fact remains. that 
it does”. Outside Christianity, this fact must 
remain virtually unintelligible. Admiration for 
the hero’s ‘ nobility of spirit’; though certainly 
an element in: tragic experience, could hardly, 
by itself, induce our acquiescence in his destruc- 
tion. 

Nor, on the other hand, can our acceptance 
be explained by the hero’s involvement in sin. 
We do not sit back, at the end of the play, 
reflecting that, after all, he deserved all he got. 
(And it is well,to remember: ‘The gods defend 
her’. Enter Lear with Cordelia dead in his 
arms.) Both these elements—spiritual grandeur, 
and the consequences of sin—haye a bearing 
upon tragic experience. But tragedy cannot be 
finally understood without reference to the con- 
cept of redemptive suffering (direct or vicarious) 
and its ultimate revelation in the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection of Christ. Tragedy leaves off where 
theology begins. ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’ Is not all tragedy summed 
up in this cry—with just a hint of why tragic 
experience does not leave us finally rebellious 
or crushed, but strangely at peace wie the 
terrible facts it contemplates? 

Yours, etc., 

Leeds, 16 WALTER STEIN 
Teaching by Love 

Sir,—In ‘Did You Hear That?’ in THE 
LISTENER of September 16, you quote Guy 
Williams telling of the treatment accorded a 
recalcitrant schoolboy by his master. Efficacious 
certainly, but somewhat drastic. How different 
from the exquisite procedure adopted (to attain 
the same result) by a professor at a Scottish 
university some fifty years ago. His lecture class 
was most rowdy and would not be quiet. How- 
ever, at long last he managed to get a hearing 
for a few seconds, gently raising his hand and 
saying ‘ Gentlemen, I have other pearls’. 

Those few scathing words produced the 
desired effect and his lecture continued in perfect 


_ quietude. Of course such finesse would never 


have done for a boy. 
Yours, etc., 


Hatfield M. H. A. JONES 


Italian Spaghetti 

Sir,—I regret that in my broadcast I was in 
danger of over-running my time and so cut 
short what I intended saying on the cooking 
of spaghetti. 

Ursus Dix (THE LISTENER, September 23) 
is right—twenty minutes can be too long, but 
it depends on the spaghetti. If freshly made it 
requires less time to cook. On the whole, the 
spaghetti we get in England requires fifteen to 
twenty minutes, but it is most important not to 
over-cook it. 

The basis of pasta ascuitta is a rich noodle 
paste. The noodles are boiled and strained but 
usually require only fifteen minutes cooking, 
after which they are tossed in a little butter, 
then served in a tomato sauce, sufficient to 
coat them. They are garnished with chopped, 
fried, lean pork and veal flavoured in the cook- 
ing with chopped garlic and basil, the dish 
finally sprinkled with chopped parsley and 
grated Parmesan cheese. 

The .pasta family requires a prodigal amount 
of water for cooking. I received a heart-rending 
appeal for help from a male listener, written 
on the back of a receipt for a London theatre 
ticket, asking me how he could ‘prevent the 
divine stuff from turning to a puddingy porridgy 
mess’. He added he cooked it in a pressure 
cooker !—Yours, etc., 
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% quality and partly because he 
-has chosen pictures of a size 


.their mediocrity. Of how few. 
‘mixed exhibitions of contem- 
porary art could that be said! 
__ One-man shows first. At the 
Beaux Arts Gallery there are 


 ‘subjectsanywhere—men carry- 


_ —but what obsesses him is the 
search for simple, strong pat- 

terns and nice but not too 
sweet colour-schemes to fit 
them. This he does so success- 


_Bratby, on the other hand, has, 


- one subject—an awful chaos of 


HE blank summer months haye~ended. Those expensive pic- 


tures by artists with resounding names, left since late July as 


bait for tourists, have been replaced by a more contemporary 
selection, less formidable in price—bait only for critics and 


the more adventurous kind of*collector. This is the season of modest  - 


one-man shows. By visiting no more than three galleries one can make 
the acquaintance of no less than eight artists whose names are un- 


familiar but whose work is anything but negligible. In addition, the 
-Whitechapel Art Gallery has 

- made a courageous gesture in 

_ staging a show called ‘ British 

Painting and Sculpture, 1954’. 
-—courageous because mixed - 
_ exhibitions 
cross-section of whatever, in 
_the art of our time, seems most 
‘ likely to survive are. usually 


that attempt a 


boring and muddling. This is 
neither, thanks, partly, to Mr. 
Bryan Robertson’s sense of 


that will tell in a big gallery. 
Almost every picture is a major 
statement of something that 
lay within the compass of the 
artist selected. Those that are 
not are actually noticeable for 


two young and diametrically 
opposed painters. Roderick 
Barrett is very serious about 
his method. He can discover 


ing tables, people riding bi- 
cycles, the family at breakfast 


fully that the subject tends to _ 
be swamped by the style. John 


for his bigger pictures, only 


objects on a kitchen table with, perhaps, a seated person gloomily con- 
templating them. He paints them with a sort of innocent desperation. 
His style (‘ expressionist ’, for want of a more precise word) is swamped 
by the subject. Such pictures can be either powerful or bewildering 
according to whether or not the artist can keep the whole of his canvas 


‘in his mind while he is painting each part. Mr. Bratby can’t. If ever- 


he learns to do so he will be a painter to be reckoned with. 

At the AIA Gallery in Lisle Street are three artists, of whom I. 
can praise only one, Alistair Grant, and he shows only drawings. His 
nudes in black chalk are honest and searching. They shirk none of the 
draughtsman’s problems: they achieve stylishness by virtue of having 
no pretensions and no mannerisms. Ruth Collet’s watercolours are full 
of mannerisms based on nothing more than a habit of letting her brush 


% run charmingly away with her, . Peter Piech’s small but elaborately 
strident and glossy pictures owe what virtue they have to persistent — 


echoes of Paul Klee. Kiee is an cay artist to steal from, but this is a- 


oe | 


Round, the London Art Galleries” 
_ By ERIC NEWTONGE rok oe i. 


‘clear case of not very intelligent kleptomania. ag ‘the O’Hana Gallery? 


~ same. dark eravitye. He uses the same thickset forms and the same antes 


‘ Crossing the Street’, by Robert Medley, from the Whitechapel Art ery 


Lo eee eee 
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Mr. Albert Reuss exhibits paintings that are neat, nerveless, and joyless, 7 1 
but designed with the meticulous care for cut. and workmanship - that 
a good tailor would lavish on a suit of clothes. ‘ 

Roland, Browse and Delbanco show three painters with nothing in 
common ‘but seriousness and humility. Will Roberts is an avowed — 
disciple of Joseph Herman whose work has the same breadth and the - 


colours. What Roberts lacks is - 
_ Herman’s sense of volume. and 
structure. The difference be- 
tween them is the differesos 2 
- between a balloon and a boul- 
_ der. Bernard Dunstan is a 
- small-scale Impressionist, a 
_ skilful composer of intimate 
little scenes, mainly domestic — 
interiors, faultless in their — 
modest way but never memor- E 
able or. surprising. Miss 
 Barns- Graham ‘is the most a 
sensitive _ and perceptive of 
the three. - Her _ pictures” 
- tend to be small. <in Sige te q 
but not in scale. Out of the — 
bare, ascetic Cornish landscape a 
‘she extracts an even barer, 
more ascetic pattern: but 
whatever ultimate simplifica- ie 
tion she achieves, the original 
stimulus always comes through — oa 
_—the smooth rock, the slope 
of the distant hill, the level 
horizon. 
~ If all the larger stores of 

London were as enterprising as 
Messrs. Bentalls of Kingston- — :s 
‘on-Thames there would not 
only be more hope for ambi- 
tious young artists but a more 
sensible and enlightened stan- 
dard of judgement — among 
people who don’t or won’t or . | 
can’t visit West-End galleries. — 
The artist in this case is Stefan 
Knapp. The patron’s motive 
was not so much to encourage — 
‘or promote modern art as to 
add to the attractiveness of 
bee a big interior—a far sounder 
basis for patronage. The ° forty-foot square mural dominates 
the upper part of the big wall that faces the main entrance. Within 
the framework of a powerful design that echoes the verticals and 
horizontals of the architecture, it suggests the character of Kingston 
and its environment, a river weaving its way between houses and under — “i 
bridges, boatmen, parkland and forest with the close-packed pulldiaete 
of the town in the centre and the larger forms of Hampton Court on ‘ge 
the right. The colour is rich and sonorous—too sonorous for the t mee 
greys and whites of the interior; but heaven forbid that any artist. oe 


_ should curb his inventiveness in the. interests of good tastes 5 4 vies as 


- Back in the West End there is a heartening example of inventiveness 
ering good taste in the show of Picasso’s latest ceramics at the © 
Marlborough Gallery. These are replicas of Picasso’s prototypes and ae 
they: are none the worse for that. Uneven though they are, they aboun 
in vitality and resourcefulness. Pht at Seimei h- is ‘true of everyt 
this restless ements CROARES, re eS 44 
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_ John Ruskin. By Joan Evans. Cape. 25s. 
_ THAT A DISTINGUISHED art historian should write 
the life of the most powerful of English art 
critics is an excellent thing. Dr. Joan Evans has 
been engaged for some years, in collaboration 
with Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, in editing Ruskin’s 
diaries. Her book incorporates quotations from 
this unpublished material, and is intended 
chiefly, as she says, to provide a background for 
the diaries themselves and for the more familiar 
published works. 

The intention is admirably fulfilled; but it is 
not easy to see what further biographical back- 
ground: is required. Ruskin is perhaps the best 
edited of all the major English writers, and his 
life has had an extraordinary amount of atten- 
tion in recent years. Wilenski’s book (1933) laid 
the foundation for the modern study of Ruskin 
- by distinguishing the enduringly valuable from 
the psychopathological elements in his work. 
_ Admiral James’ publication (1948) of the family 

documents connected with Ruskin’s marriage 
and its dissolution filled in the serious gap left 
_by the reticence of Victorian biographers. All 
this information was available to Leon, whose 
_ Ruskin, the Great Victorian (1949) is a most 
comprehensive work, as nearly definitive as need 
be. If a shorter, agreeably written narrative is 
required, there is one by Quennell (1949). White- 
_ house’s Vindication of Ruskin (1950) takes a 
different tone, but its additional documents do 
not materially modify our picture of Ruskin’s 
private life; and the diaries, to judge by Dr. 
Evans’ quotations from them, confirm rather 
than add to what is already known. 

What is there left to do? The plain answer 
seems to be, very little in the biographical field; 
though it is always open to anyone to do it 
again, as Dr. Evans has admirably done, She 
has every qualification for the task. Her inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject of Ruskin’s own 
studies is equalled by her understanding of the 
social and intellectual background. She appreci- 
ates more clearly than some previous biographers 
the pathological nature of Ruskin’s attacks of 
mania, and she gives a moving and sympathetic 
picture of the personal tragedy of his life. There 
are copious and helpful references*to Ruskin’s 
works, and a useful bibliography. Her book is 
a scholarly labour of love, but it hardly increases 
the sum of knowledge. 

’. What is still needed is something that is not 


biographical at all—it is a thorough study of. 


Ruskin’s theory of art. Dr. Evans is inclined to 
brush this off rather summarily. Ruskin was 
neither an accurate nor a well-informed historian 
of art: No one knows this better than Dr. Evans, 
and she makes it quite clear. He had an exquisite 
sensibility to visual impressions, and to that she 
does justice. But an influence and an enduring 
_ power like Ruskin’s is not achieved by sensibility 
alone. There must be a view of &rt as a whole, 
and of its relation to the total scheme of things, 
that is of lasting importance. Dr. Evans can see 
none of this—only ‘the goiit primesautier of a 
man who could recognise many sorts of beauty ’. 
She thus misses the opportunity for the only 
_ work on Ruskin that remains to be done, and 
treats .with sympathy and scholarship every 
aspect of the man except the essence of his 
greatness. Yet this essence is discernible 
_ enough; it can even be briefly described: it is 
surely his profound appreciation of the ultimate 
ce of all our ideas of beauty on natural 
—of the connection, therefore, between art 
ee: which, like all other human 


before, but never by anyone with the scholarship 
to illustrate it fully. It is a pity that Dr. Evans, 


instead of adding to the already long list of . 


Ruskin biographies, has not taken up this task 
for which she would be so admirably qualified. 


“My Civil War Diary, 1861-1862. By 


William Howard Russell. Edited by 
Fletcher Pratt. With an introduction by 
D. W. Brogan. Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 


During the first year of the American Civil War 
The Times was represented in the United States 
by William Howard Russell, whose despatches 
to that newspaper from the Crimea a few years 
earlier had made his name as a war correspond- 
ent. In America, however, Russell had little 
opportunity to report military operations, the 
only fighting he saw being the retreat of the 
Federal army after the battle of Bull Run. His 
description of this engagement, telling of the 
panic-stricken flight of the Northern troops, 
made him extremely unpopular in the North 
and was partly responsible for his being refused 
permission early in 1862 to accompany 
McClellan’s army on its Virginia campaign. 
Knowing that it was impossible to report the 
war from the Confederacy, the Federal blockade 
having cut Southern communications with 
Europe, Russell saw no point in remaining 
in America and sailed for home. 

Since he thus saw little of the battlefields, 
Russell’s American diary—first published in 
1863 under the title My Diary North and South, 
and now reprinted in an abridged edition—is 
not, except for the account of Bull Run, a war 
diary of the type he would doubtless have liked 
to keep. The present volume is nevertheless very 
welcome since it contains an unsurpassed de- 
scription, by a cClear-sighted and impartial 
observer, of the state of feeling on both sides 
of the Mason-Dixon line during the opening 
stages of the Civil War. In New York and 
Washington, Russell found a general disposition 


in March, 1861, to minimise the secession crisis 


on the grounds that the seceding states did not 
intend to leave the Union permanently. That 
Northerners were woefully mistaken in this 
belief Russell discovered as soon‘as he reached 
the South; but there too. he found little realisa- 
tion that a long and sanguinary struggle lay 
ahead. Even after hostilities had begun, the 
South was far too inclined to underestimate 
both the power of the North and the determina- 
tion of Northerners to preserve the Union. But 
the South’s greatest delusion arose from its mis- 
placed faith in King Cotton. The British fleet, 
Russell was repeatedly assured by Southerners, 
was bound to intervene to break the blockade 
once the shortage of cotton in the Lancashire 
mills became acute. 

Russell’s extensive travels in the Southern 
States enabled him to see a great deal of Negro 
slavery, and his diary contains an unusually fair 
and balanced account of that institution. He was 
quite prepared to concede that on the planta- 
tions he visited the slaves appeared to be treated 
with kindness and humanity; but he did not fail 
to describe the darker side of the picture, such 
as the slave auctions, nor did he conceal his 
view of the shallowness of Southern pro-slavery 


-arguments. 


Among the most interesting parts of the diary 
are those containing Russell’s impressions of 
leading American personalities. In the North 
he interviewed Lincoln, Seward and Douglas 
among the politicians, mewspaper editors like 
Greeley and Raymond, and soldiers like Scott, 


McClellan and Frémont; in the South he met 
Jefferson Davis and most of the Confederate 
Cabinet, and spent some time with Generals 
Beauregard and Bragg. All these figures Russell 
sketched with a practised hand, but nowhere 
was his judgement surer than in his estimates of 
the rival presidents. The high opinion which 
most Southerners held of Jefferson Davis’ 
abilities was not shared by the great war corres- 
pondent who also, with more insight than his 
contemporaries; caught a glimpse of the great- 
ness _ that lay behind Lincoln’s unpolished 
exterior. 


A Spring Journey, and Other Poems 
By James Kirkup. Oxford. 8s. 6d. 

Cephalus and Procris. An Episode 
Between Two Wars. By Eric George. 
Harvill Press. 12s. 6d. 


After a decade or more in which costiveness 
and caution have been regarded as virtues in 
poetry-making, it is interesting to note that a 
younger generation is inclined to make Jarger 
and more reckless gestures; even to claim to live 
by poetry, as poor Brother Body is said to live 
by bread, largely if not alone, the qualification 
serving only to emphasise the generality. 

Thus, Mr. James Kirkup, who has advanced 
in recent years to a distinctive place amongst 
contemporary poets, is not afraid to risk that 
reputation by being prolific, and publishing at 
least a volume a year. A Spring Fourney repre- 
sents his output for 1952-3, following volumes 
in 1951 and 1952. This is courting trouble from 
the critic who is inclined to be dubious about 
the romantic conception of the poet as a creature 
drinking at the Pierian spring, eternally refreshed 
by his contact with even the most commonplace 
environment. Certainly, one or two of the verses 
in this new collection suggest that Mr. Kirkup 
has decided to give himself to this belief that 
the poet should follow the Wordsworthian faith, 
identifying himself through every moment of 
his waking life with the passing experience, the 
scene, the mood, the contact, translating this 
infinite raw material into the stuff of his art, so 
that at each day’s end he can feel that his living 
has also been his poetic creating. Wordsworth’s 
verse shows, only too frequently, how this 
principle led him to. function mechanically when 
the inspiration and the vision flagged. Nor has 
Mr. Kirkup escaped this danger, and there is 
an element of the merely fanciful in some of the 
verses contributing to this book, where the 
imagery is incongruous and lacking in signifi- 
cance toward the whole intention of his art. 

Naked they lie 

Like two recumbent fountains 

Or distant mountains 

Brought nearer but lower by 

The close approximations 

Of kissing smiles 

And hands that hold : 
In sunny tides their ocean-isles 

Of green and gold. 

But apart from this danger of fecundity, the 
work of Mr. Kirkup is not only technically 
distinguished, it carries generously a wealth of 
invention, of quick and intense visual images, 
and, above all, a personal tone that the moralist 
would call nobility of character, and the literary 
critic would define as pure poetic content. The 
title poem of the book, a long piece in seven 
stanzas of eleven lines each, worked upon an 
elaborate rhyme structure, represents this poet 
at his most characteristic; gentle, yet vigorous, 
his verse of a Chaucerian freshness of diction, 
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Let there be no misunderstanding. Miss Wimbush 


is a very nice girl, indeed. And no nincum either. She reads. Her 
bachelor-girl flat is fairly cluttered with fashionable first editions in gay 
dust covers. And there’s the pity. No orchids for Miss Wimbush where 
books are concerned! She loves them — and leaves them, sprawling in 


the dust. f 
Bookcase would put things to rights... 


Oh, how neatly and nicely a single section of a Minty 
then, as her heterogeneous house- 


party of famous authors grows, they can all be protected against teacup 
stains and general dishevelment — in further sections, stacked alongside or 
on top. Space-saving Minty bookcases are always complete, yet can 
always be enlarged. (It’s a wonderful idea, Miss Wimbush !) 


Magnific ently made by master craftsmen, Minty Sectional Bookcases are mainly 
constructed in oak, walnut or mahogany and are available af these tax-free 


prices. 


MIUTIN ay ¢ 


Deferred terms are gladly arranged. 


Combination 21N £15.11.0 
Combination 24N £23.16.0 
Combination 36N £71.5.0 


Tf you cannot call, write for full particulars to :— y 
MINTY LTD.(Dept. 398), 44-45 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 24N 


Showrooms : LONDON : 
MANCHESTER: 7-9 Royal Exchange Arcade 


The Policy 
for Children 


£12 a year invested for a child, | 
if the investment is begun within 
' two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18° 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 
£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


at age 25 


£399 down, or a life policy 
for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life | 


Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) 


19, Coleman St., London, E.C.2 


123 Victoria Street, $.W.1 
. BIRMINGHAM : 


Money saved should 
be safeguarded _ 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the | 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the ee you invest it to the 


186-188 Corporation Street 


ase ot withdrawal. 


_ SAFE-KEEPING G ofthe | 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY. 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 


to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


‘A valuable account... hisasidesteveal sotetnst 


ee MARK CLARK'S” 


highly controversial book 


From the Danube 
to the Yalu 


of his forthright honesty and capacity for seeing 
an unfamiliar problem in the round ... General 
Clark’s frankness is always refreshing, and he 
spares no one... (his) views are all given with 
soldierly confidence and merit critical study.” 
—Times Lit. Supplement. 


Aucior of Calculated Risk. 


21s. net, = 


Half-tone illustrations and mans, a 
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Log Hu ies THOMAS FIRBANK 


The author of that Welsh classic, 1 Bought ai Mouneeii, tells of the experiences 
he and his family went through when they bought a bungalow on the 
north-east edge of Dartmoor. : 10s, 6d. net. 


A Seal’s World FRANK eras 


Frank Stuart’s City of the Bees has already achieved. world-wide renown, 
This latest work tells the strange and touching story of the first years in the 
life of an Arctic harp-seal. j ~ INustrated. 12s, 6d. net. , 7 


= Sy _ 


The only full-length work of its kind. A wise and practical book on all 
aspects of the craft by an experienced broadcaster. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Relic Talk JANET DUNBAR 4 
; 
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the Enemy, Madame de Pompa- 
- dour, The Gipsy in the Parlour, 
Seven Years in Tibet, Bhowani 
Junction, The Governor’s Wife and 
_ The Wilder Shores of Love are out- 
standing’ among recent literary 
successes. But they were discovered. 
by the Book Society’s literary 
committee before publication. 
Membership of the Book Society 
is open to all who aim to keep 
abreast of current literature, but 
have time to read only the pick of it, 
| To find out what is behind the | 
-Publisher’s proud boast ‘BOOK ~- 
Bee gla CHOICE’—how you can 
rease your pleasure fromreading _ 
ve no extra en ac this coupon. 
Morse ' 
13 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 1 
Send me, without obligation, free 
specimen copy of THE BOOKMAN > 
|-literary magazine and particulars of 


[a Go-Between, A Wreath for 


No charges; no 


Book Society a ere, he ‘ 
MR. i oO" ayer 
P . MRS\42y., &<doinn: ndccusieer ane py Ae 
-. MISS © ; GLOGE LETTE) . 
Addveses.2 si.dneeeen Atanas posite tesseesere <oglaeel + 
Prreerieeeee ere 
eS wee 


2 ve Pe Getic? chncatis 
“remaining ecstatic and solitary, in a 
worthian trance of wonder and worship. 


ie sheep were fearless, cropping the cropped 


< 
E “ukine’ their black, horned heads, aflame with 
; gyctow eyes, ~ 
stare and ruminate; or kneeling in the gold 
dead bracken, the cinder tips of heather, 

_ Lay like boulders round the lonely farms. 

Be thus translating his daily life into verse, 
all of it technically sound, much of it lifted into 
- true poetic revelation, based on. a moral fervour, 
Mr. Kirkup challenges the reader, demanding 


‘to ‘be accepted in the major manner. And he - 


gives as his authority for this claim, the follow- 
_ ing statement: 
_ There is a simple secret in it all, 
So evident, that it must always be 
An open mystery, for we can not believe 
Our eyes, those visions dazzled by themselves 
That bathe their sightlessness in stars on stars 
- And crowd their loneliness with visions of the 
troubled mind. 
_ It is with seeing, not with looking, we are blind. 
Mr. Eric George is also in the new Romantic 
tradition, but with less practical experience, and 
more literary naivety, than Mr. Kirkup. His 
ambition is enormous, nothing less than to re- 
tell the Greek legend of Cephalus and Procris 
im a present-day setting, even retaining the 
original names of. the protagonists. This double- 
way story of marital deceptions unwillingly 
undertaken by a fundamentally faithful pair 
‘ would be intricate enough merely to narrate as 
a simple piece of narrative verse. Mr. George 
sets himself an impossible task to’ use it as a 
shadow theme for a modern novel in rhymed 
couplets much too often reminiscent in texture 
~ {and lapses of taste) of Keats’ ‘ Endymion ’; 
‘while in un-apt streaks of realism it_ recalls 
' Patmore’s ‘ The-Angel in the House ’. 
te Neveciticless the vitality and scope of the 
poem, sustained through so long a fiction, make 
the reader respect the poet’s intention and his 
promise. That intention, too, as with Mr. 
Kirkup, is to challenge a school of poetic prac- 
tice which has been in authority for a quarter 
of a century. There will be many readers, and 
many fellow poets, to agree with Mr. George 
when he says: 
O intellect, O barren, barren ee 
Dry, uncreative, self-commending strand 
Beyond the wash of the heart’s troubled sea 
Which links the spirit to eternity! 
Our ‘ shallow-cleavers ’, worshipping the brain 
Dissevered from the heart, will strive in vain ~ 
To make the labouring brain conceive in light 
Unless the intellect and heart unite. 
_ That quotation shows both the good intention 
and the faulty verse, with which Mr. George 
_makes his first great essay into the art of poetry. 


Bring on the Girls 
By P. G. Wodehouse and Guy Bolton. 
Herbert Jenkins. 16s. 

Melodrama: Plots That T hrilled 
_ By M. Willson Disher. Rockliff. 25s. 
Something much more satisfying than a collec- 
tion of first-class anecdotes—though many are 
also included—is to be found in this gay 
t of their adventures in the theatre by 
Selesce: Wodehouse and Bolton. Indeed, it would 
be a serious mistake for Mr. Wodehouse’s ad- 
- mirers to suppose that because this book is not 
a work of fiction it must fall short of its author’s 
best. This is emphatically not the case, and for 
fairly obvious reason. The world of Mr. 
Jodehouse’s imagination has never been any- 
¢ but a slightly mad one, peopled with 
s whose viour is invariably ex- 
. In dealing, therefore, with the back- 
d of the theatre as it actually is, he 
Baerga ppecre te feces. 86 Ie: finds 
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them in order to create his usual comic effects. 

Early in this century the books and lyrics of 
a remarkable number of New York’s musical 
comedies were written by these two collabora- 
tors, whose recollection of the impresarios they 
wrote them for, and of the mink-minded ladies 
who played in them, are here set down with 
considerable wit. Of actors there are several 
Stories showing what a tough profession theirs 
is, at what an early age the struggle for 
ascendancy must begin. An instance is given 
of the late Gertrude Lawrence, when a Conti 
child, having her one-line part taken from her 
at rehearsal by a pupil who suggested to their 
teacher that it would be safer with him. ‘ Give 
Noél the part, will you, dear? ’ Madame Conti 
said to her, convinced that the other pupil was 
right. Hearing this story from Miss Lawrence, 
Mr. Bolton said: ‘It wasn’t ...?’ ‘ Yes, it was, 
duckie’, she replied, ‘ Noél Coward, the little ham’. 

One wonders how many readers will be 
tempted to repeat an experiment which Mr. 
Wodehouse tells us he never knew to fail him 
when he lived in a top flat in London. Wanting 
to catch the post, but not having time to reach 
the pillar-box, he would throw the letters as he 
stamped them out of the window. None of them 
was ever delayed in transit, thanks to conscien- 
tious passers-by. 

Mr. Willson Disher’s book is a carefully 
detailed survey of the subject, but so entertain- 
ingly written that it may be enjoyed as a period 
piece by anyone not esoterically interested. For 
the theatrical student, however, it will be of 
great value. Its 130 illustrations provide a 
museum of posters and scenes from plays 
dating from the. middle of the last century. 
These appear to prove that wild physical ges- 
tures on the part of the actors, quite as much as 
the human voice, were a necessary part of melo- 
drama’s exploitation. 


‘The One Remains. By Stewart Perowne. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 


The story of the plight of the Palestinian Arabs 
has added a new page to the register of crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes of mankind which, as 
Gibbon tells us, makes up the greater part of 
history. To the folly of those who allowed events 
to take their unhappy course—Zionists, British, 
and Americans—is added the folly of Arab 
politicians who obstruct relief work and: settle- 
ment schemes on the ground that no solution of 
the problem is acceptable short of the return of 
the refugees to their old homes. The word ‘ Re- 
turn’, we learn from Mr. Perowne, has acquired 
a psychological overtone and the acceptance of 
new homes, however superior they might be to 
the squalid camps, is regarded as the condona- 
tion of an injustice. 

Mr. Perowne has-been a friend of the Arabs 
of Palestine ever since he worked amongst them 
as a lecturer at the Arab College and as a civil 
servant under the. Mandate. After retirément 
from the Colonial Service he returned to Pales- 
tine to assist the Anglican -bishop in relief work. 
He gives a vivid account of the efforts made by 
voluntary helpers, both English and Arab, to 
turn apathetic refugees into self-reliant citizens 
in the part of Palestine which remains in Arab 
hands. Two new villages built under these 
auspices have given new homes and the means 
of a livelihood on the land to a number of 
families, but work on this scale touches only 
the fringe of the problem, and the official 
organisation known as UNRWA has failed, for 
the reasons already mentioned, to induce others 
to“move into village settlements with the pros- 
pect of occupation and independence. 

Mr. Perowne avoids political comment and 
controversy except where it is necessary to his 
theme, and he realises that a physical return of 
all refugees to their former homes is now im- 


possible. The constructive measures he advocates 
in the first place are permission for separated 
families to re-unite either within or without the 
frontiers of Israel, an adjustment of the frontier- 


line which has deprived sixty-three villages of - 


their land, and close settlement on the west bank — 


of the Jordan where there is room for new 
settlers in numbers not easy to estimate. A dis- 
turbing factor is the hostile and embittered 
atmosphere in the camps, and the deep distrust 
of Britain and the United States which yet is 
not incompatible with friendly feelings where 
personal contact can be made. The motives of 
governmental organisations in providing relief 
are suspect, but a sympathetic approach in the 
name of human charity and friendliness meets 
with a ready response. In its essence, however, 
the problem can be solved only by political 
action which the writer urges upon the United 
States and Britain as a matter of justice. 


The Challenge of Socialism. Edited by 
Henry Pelling. Black. 18s. 


Those who have read Mr. Pelling’s recent book 
on the origins of the Labour Party will be pre- 
pared to find in him a remarkably good choice 
as a selector ‘of documents from widely varied 
sources, edited and arranged to illustrate the 
aims and ideals of British Socialism’. This 
volume is one of a series called ‘The British 
Political Tradition’ and edited by Alan Bullock 
and F. W. Deakin, whose advertised subjects 
include ‘ The Debate on the American Revolu- 
tion’, ‘ The Debate on the French Revolution ’, 
“The Concept of Empire’, etc. Mr, Pelling’s 
book, running to more than 360 pages, is a valu- 
able contribution to the series, should be much 
used by students, and should, one hopes, take 
them back to the originals from which he quotes. 

Mr. Pelling’s own sixteen-page introduction 
states his own view of the development and 
difficulties of English socialist thinkers and is 
on the whole excellent. There are one or two 
dubious statements. Robert, Owen may have 
been ‘ profoundly influenced’ by Godwin, but 
there is no direct proof in,either his own or 
anybody else’s writings that he was. Certain 
of the Fabians, notably Shaw, did have little 
respect. for democracy; but the fact that they 
did not attempt to recruit a large membership 
for their Society is no proof one way or the 
other; nor was the Guild Socialist movement 
seriously damaged by the first world war, but 
by the slump which followed and the rise of 
modern communism. These, however, are 
minor points. 

Mr. Pelling’ s selection, as to two- thirds of its 
length, is historical, ranging from a page from 
Thomas Spence, dated 1775, to three pages from 
Harry Pollitt’s speech in his own defence in 
1925—the only modern communist extract. After 
that date, he seems to have found the historical 
sequence difficult to keep up, and the remaining 
pages are divided into what might be called 
Problems— Social Equality’, ‘Freedom and 
Social Power ’, ‘ Democracy and the Transition ’, 
‘Public Ownership’, ‘ Socialism and Welfare ’; 
‘Planning ’, ‘ Foreign Policy ’, ‘The Empire ’— 
which seems on balance a sensible method of 
treatment. No author ever agrees entirely with 
another author’s anthologising; the present re- 
viewer feels, for example, that a better and less 
turgid extract from Owen could have been 
found, that the long extract (the longest in the 
book) from Shaw’s 1896 Tract on Fabian Policy 
—which was never discussed by the conference 
for .which it was written—is given undue 
prominence, and that the Syndicalists might 
have had a better showing. Nevertheless, the 
extracts given are both useful and helpful; and 
one- may be particularly grateful for the vivid 
excerpt from Merrie England, for Engels’ call 
(not in those words) for ‘ the nationalisation of 
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Oxford is both old and young. Rich-grained in tradition, modern in industry : 
age-mellowed and beautiful yet proud of the important part it plays in maintaining British 
supremacy in engineering. From Oxford to the highways of the world . . . famous British cars 
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for George Julian Harney on the Poor 
= wg Webb’s charming picture of the 


giving a Shield of Honour to the most - 


eae ‘scion baa: ex- 


progressive local aVihoEny, “together with a 
knighthood to the Mayor and a Companionship 
of the Bath to the clerk, the engineer, and the. 
medical officer of health ’, while ‘the six or 
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535 


eight districts which stood at the bottom of the 
list’ have to endure seeing ‘the official report 


on their shortcomings sent by post [sic] to 


every local elector’, . 


, nae Law Notes on a High Level. By J. B. Priestley. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
The White Wand. By L. P.. Hartley. Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


This 4s Sylvia. By Sandy Wilson. Max Parrish. 8s. 6d. 
Love of Seven Dolls. By Paul Gallico. Michael Joseph. 6s. - 


R. PRIESTLEY’S satirical farce takes 
for its stage the monstrous concrete 
ziggurat of Radio Centre, home of the 
English Broadcasting Company, with its strange, 
mad population of listener-research — experts, 

‘publicity men and sneaks. The E.B.C., unlike 

any real institution of similar name, emits 

imbecile parlour games on one wave-length and 

‘Fourth Programme plays called “No Unicorns 
_ on. Thursday’ on the other; it provides, in fact, 

what Mr. Priestley sees as two equally evil 

things, mass-produced entertainment for~ low- 
brows and mass-produced culture for highbrows. 

The E.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, under its 
. conductor Sir Lancelot Telly, is to give the first 
performance of the long-awaited Tenth Sym- 
phony of Stannsen, the greatest living composer. 
The last movement, however, contains notes so 
exceedingly low that they can only be played on 
a 7 a cag ee instrument called the Dobbo- 
poe ; and its inventor, the independent Mr. 

bb, who has quarrelled with his old friend 

Stannsen, and is offended by the high-level 

approach to his low notes, won’t play. He goes 
. into hiding and organises the subversive Dobb’s 

Freedom Radio, aided by young Alan Applerose, 

the renegade Assistant Musical Director of the 

E.B.C., with whom his beautiful daughter Inga 

is in love. For several chapters, instead of run- 

ning on a conventional literary tramline to some 
indifferent terminus, the delightful book has 
opened out upon vistas of pure fun. Mr. Priestley 
here is an angry man whose anger is exuberantly 
sublimated by the Comic Spirit. The writing 
is easy, taut, and perfectly phrased, with a leashed 
grimness behind the comedy:*of Air-Marshal 

Block, once a destroyer of weeping cities, now 

Director General of the E.B.C., he says, in one 

of many- admirable images, 
For once a smile lit up his heavy face, as a 
burning university might light up a whole blasted 
area. 
Then the movement changes; fas a time the 
angelic lovers, the fiends of Radio Centre and 
the majesty of the law chase one another round 
a rather dreary mulberry bush, and the humour 
becomes forced and perfunctory. Mr. Priestley’s 
anger subsides into a peeVishness reminiscent 
of Mfrs. Thirkell’s, a mood in which small per- 
sonal annoyances—such as being held up, when 
going to an expensive lunch in an expensive car, 
by multitudes of business men in taxis (for they, 
- too, curse them, are going to expensive lunches, 
Nie which they will claim a rebate on their 
- jmcome-tax)—are not seen to be inadequate 

symbols of something corrupt in the welfare 
_ state. The Freedom Radio’s evening postscripts, 
_ thongh aimed at the real horrors of bureaucratic 


pseudo-democracy, are, let’s face it, more’ 
~ moronically boring even than the E.B.C.’s newest 


-quiz-game.: And when a prosperous contem- 

| porary workman inconsistently asks for a tip— 
twenty-five years ago this same sturdy hypocrite, 
one feels, would have kept coal in his bath—Mr. 
stley ceases to believe in progress. But no, 

iad set out (he uses the word for the subtitle 
eigee for a Frolic, and he recovers his 
The symphony is per- 


formed, conducted by Alan (“he sang and soared 
and thundered with the boys’), the lovers are 
united, and a new parlour-game is launched by 
Westfort, ‘the donnish metaphysical E.B.C. 
programme planner ’. 

' *T’m planning a new game-feature that I’m 

calling Postman’s Knock ’. 

‘ Any kissing in it?” 

“No, after some discussion we decided against 
kissing, The sound effect isn’t very convincing, 
and we felt the critics would tell us to transfer 
the programme from’ sound radio to TV and 
we're not ready for that. And of course we have 
to be very careful these days not to create feelings 
of. frustration in audience response because of a 
lack of visual imagery. But we’re keeping the 
name Postman’s Knock because it induces a cer- 
tain amount of nostalgic reminiscence together 
with overtones of erotic adolescent feeling, we 
think ’. 

Mr. Priestley is convinced hat there is some- 
thing wrong with English culture, and he is 
right—even we reviewers, who ourselves belong 
to that culture in our small way, like the little 
creatures swarming on the underside of a large 
flat stone, feel it too. It is not apparent, how- 
ever, whether he thinks the malady (‘the new 
barbarism’, he calls it) is a central cancer, or 
a mere skin disease. He also feels, clearly, that 
one of the things wrong with England is that it 
ostracises Mr. Priestley; and there he is mistaken, 
for we do like him. Ground between the mill- 
stones of east and west, imprisoned in’ the 
narrowing liberal-radical territory between 
Moscow and Crichel Down, he dares to yell. He 
believes, as a satirist should, that in the whole 
marching world he is the only one in step; he is 
nearly always interesting, energetic, and creative, 
and his critics frequently pay him the very great 
compliment of finding his works disappointing. 


It is hard to think of another living novelist, 


since Mr. Evelyn Waugh and Mr. Anthony 
Powell went serious, who could write so lyrically 
funny a fantasy as the better half of Low Notes 
on a High Level. : 

Somehow I had never connected Mr. L. P. 
Hartley, author of The Shrimp and the Anemone 
and The Go-Between, with the sinister person of 
the same name who wrote Night Fears and The 
Travelling Grave; but they are, after all, one 
man, since all these works appear in the list of 
his publications opposite the titlepage of The 
White Wand. Many years ago, at an age when 
one has not yet begun to believe in ghosts and 
has not yet ceased to believe in ghost stories, 
The Travelling Grave appalled me in a suc- 
cession of greyish-papered anthologies, in which 
it was usually the best story. In The White 
Wand, which contains several tales reprinted 
from Night Fears and others more recent, the 
effect remains; for here the new star whose name 
is certain to be mentioned whenever the modern 
English novel is seriously discussed meets the 
bygone frightener of the young on common 
ground, 

It is so easy to make the flesh creep, so difficult, 
as Mr. Hartley did and does, to make the mind 
creep. In The White Wand there are studies of 
social relationships whose phantom realism, like 


that of certain contemporary pictures of imag- 
inary constructions, reflects no pattern that we 
know, yet reminds us of unacknowledged fears, 
duties, and shames. There are stories of the 
mysterious guilt of love, whose disappointments 
seem, to something within us that is hostile to 
happiness, like punishments. Eustace and Hilda 
appear again, and upon the white screen of 
their stylised childhood (for Mr. Hartley is a 
Jamesian exploiter of innocence) the spectres of 
sex and boarding-school begin to materialise. 
The reader is involved in embarrassment or 
dread: he is made to feel that there exists an 
infinite variety of shocking events and disquiet- 
ing or disquieted characters, that tomorrow, 
perhaps, he may suffer one of the events, meet 
or be one of the characters, This is quite suffi- 
cient achievement for a book of light, or, rather, 
dark entertainment: It is curious, by the way, 
that several of the finest stories, such as 
‘Apples’, belong to Mr. Hartley’s early period, 
yet seem indistinguishable, in their manner and 
degree of success, from his most recent work. 
It leads one to wonder whether other important 
writers of the nineteen-twenties may survive, 
unrewarded by general recognition in our time; 
and I think of Mr. John Metcalfe, who began, 
like Mr. Hartley, with tales of horror (The 
Smoking Leg and fudas), but whose later work 
(Spring Darkness, Foster-Girl, All Friends are 
Strangers), unlike Mr. Hartley’s, has been so 
reprehensibly neglected. 

Mr. Sandy Wilson’s This is Sylvia is the 
autobiography of a lady-cat, who has ‘lived all 
her nine lives to the full’, from the period of the 
Bright Young Cats, with its ‘wild parties at 
which cream flowed like water’, to the present 
day, ‘when every one is so much more strait- 
laced’. She begins as a star of musical comedy 
and films (such as ‘ Kiss Me, Cat’, ‘ Pussy Be 
Good’, ‘Anna Catrenina’, ‘The Tom Boy’ 
and ‘ The Maid of the Miaowntains ”), and ends 
happily married to a wealthy City tom who is 
somebody in fish, with her eldest kitten ‘in her 
last term at Rodine’. The feline transpositions 
of our human world, the accurate pastiche of 
every cliché to be found in society memoirs, the 
charming drawings in which one may. detect 
well-known and august features behind the cats’ 
whiskers, all are performed with a brilliance and 
classical restraint worthy of the talented creator 
of ‘ The Boy Friend’. But This is Sylvia is also 
a fairly serious study of our own species and 
age: it reminds us that human beings, too, 
conceal beneath a sweet outward appearance the 
equivalent of sharp claws, caterwauling by 
night, and a heartless obsession for fish; and in 
its social satire and historical melancholy it 
recalls the For Whom the Cloche Tolls of 
another, a still more eminent, Wilson. 

Mr. Paul Gallico’s Love of Seven Dolls is 
the book of a well-known film, the parable of a 
girl who could only talk to puppets because she 
was too good to speak to men, and a man who 
could only speak through puppets because he 
was too wicked to talk to the girl. I thought it 
accomplished, witty, weepy, and wise. 

GeorceE D. PAINTER 


; Goethe, and those who arrange our tele- 


compressed into a couple of hours or 


- and were repelled by the rat part of it 


bilities. In the matter of fitting the hour 
and the mood, the programme last week 
in which James Fisher and Peter Scott 


the amount of organisation, the degree of 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
. Rats after Dinner 


For EVENING RELAXATION one would not spon- 
taneously choose to listen to a dissertation on 
smallpox or watch rats being fondled by a 
zoologist. The television planners are doubtless 


beset by too many administrative and technical. 


problems to observe the niceties of 
adjustment between subject and occasion. 
Not every man fits every hour, said 


vision programmes*-appear to behave as 
if their decisions are governed by some 
similar anomaly of fate. It must in fair- 
ness be said that their responsibility is 
complicated by the fact that the best 
viewing time for the majority of us is 


so at the day’s end. The margin for dis- 
criminating planning is impossibly 
narrow. Even so, we might be spared 
George Cansdale’s rats so soon after the 
evening meal. Considerate friends with 
whom I was dining at the time of his 
last programme switched on in deference 
to these professional activities of mine 


to the point of leaving the room. The 
effect on me of this television gaucherie 
was quite otherwise: it made me laugh. 

It is easy to understand, for the 
reasons already sketched, why discrimina- 
tion cannot be exercised in the larger 
sense. That should not rule out discretion 
in the small points affecting some sensi- 


talked and illustrated North American 
ornithology was ideal. I hope, by the 
way, that it will be followed by more 
extracts from the bird-life film which 
went with it. 

Again, smallpox is not at any time a 
congenial topic except to the specialists; 
and, judging by my experience, women 
viewers, whose suffrages are highly im- 
portant to television, were not attracted 3 
by it as the theme of a new documentary, 
“Medical Officer of Health’. The pro-- 
gramme showed what happens - in the 
rare emergency of a smallpox outbreak 
in a closely populated neighbourhood, 


efficiency, the depth of apprehension, 
called. into existence by the imperative 
protective and immunising measures 
which must at once go into action. It 


was all clearly and authentically demonstrated - 


in the most competent documentary fashion 


and if the producer, Robert Barr, gave himself a: 


whopping great credit line at the end, it is a 
satisfaction to be able to say that it merited not 
less than one size down. He must allow it to be 
recorded that he was extremely well served by 
a variety of lesser mortals in their parts of 
doctors, victims, and local government officers. 
A question remains: Why smallpox, which is 
no longer a brooding menace to the community, 
in spite of what happened at Brighton a few 


_-years ago? Why not polio, a more imminent 


threat and calling also for organised vigilance 


and detective work? The question was invisibly 


CRITIC ON THE ‘HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes iy independent contributors 


sipennaposes on my “screen all cahiolae the 
programme and is transferred to this page in 
the hope that I may yet be relieved of the 
suspicion that ‘ Medical Officer of Health’ was 


in effect. much ado about nothing. I repeat, the 


doing was admirable. 
There was one evening when from a pro- 


gramme about the newest shoe styles, paraded 
by some of the prettiest young women yet seen - 


in the service of televised fashion, we went 


/ 


Alan Morgan with Jeanne Heal in ‘ Aids for the Haseena 


“on ay a 20 


Robert MacKenzie and (right) Peter Ustinov in inter Dinner’ 
on September 22, 


straight over to Jeanne Heal ianodoethe Sabri 
with handicaps which prevent them from walk- — 


ing; another instance of the planning dilemma. 
Television has done great social good, I can 


believe, in widening awareness not of human 
suffering but of courage in meeting it.. Once 
again Jeanne Heal had an inspiring tale to 
tell: for example, of Alan Morgan, the four- 


teen-year-old boy who can write only with a_ 


pen held in his teeth and who has gained the 
General Certificate. Demonstrating his grotesque 
skill, he humbled and enheartened us. Parental 


devotion and local education authority goodwill — 


are part of a story which cannot fail to have 
moved every viewer. There were other ‘personal 


‘ 


‘ 


eines not vias poignantly remindful of this 
vale of tears which Keats saw as a school in 
which intelligence is refined into soul. Jeanne <3 
Heal and the programme producer, S. eee “ 
Reynolds, unfolded and illustrated them with 
exemplary sympathy and tact. 

For the rest, it was mainly bread-ancspineees 
television, the plain repeated repasts of ‘ Buried 
Treasure’ » * Viewfinder’, swimming, wrestling, _ 
racing. ‘Buried Treasure’ was slower and less. 

rewarding in mental excitements than it 
has sometimes been. Its subject was the — 
megalithic tombs of Ireland and the con- ” 
jectural content of the programme was — 
higher than usual. The swimming pro- | 
- gramme came from Newport, Mon., and . 
‘it introduced the novelty of an under- ae 
‘water camera. As the local commentator, — a 
Alun Williams was pat with his inter- ~ 
views; no time-waster, he. ‘ Viewfinder’ — 
took us to Germany, where Aidan Craw- - 
ley was filmed in talks with leaders of 

German opinion on the subject of ther) 
‘failure of E.D.C. and what it may mean ‘ 
for ‘their country’s future. His summing — 

- up was forceful and to the “point; his 
> questions were not always so penetrating. © 
Standing alone on its little pinnacle of 2 
excellence was the conversational set-— 
piece with which Peter Ustinov sent us | 
cheerfully to bed on Wednesday night — 
of last week. His verbal caricatures of © 
human types met on his recent American - | 
tae were brilliantly done, except for 
Senator McCarthy, whose intimidating © 
subtones eluded him. He gave great - 
pleasure in my viewing circle, which — 
passed a motion urging his early return | 
to our screens. E 
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‘DRAMA, 
Poor’ Pommie Bride 


‘ on pITy the poor Pommie bride’ was _ 
the burden of ‘Rain before Seven’, an 
almost wholly well-meant tale about an 
English wife trying to get along among 
a bunch of west Australian Archers, who 
~ in 1913 regard all Pommies as softies, as 
maybe they even do today. Naive stuff, 
- nicely done but strictly on the Mis ; 
‘Dale level. It will not be repeated 
~ tonight, but we shall see instead another “ ~ 
- girl out west; Minnie, Puccini’s saloon : 
_, soprano of the Golden West. 
Thus at least, with this flat little plea 
oil is poured again on waters much 
ie aietatet by two goes of ‘Troilus and 
Cressida ’. ‘ Viewers’, a colleague writes, - 
‘are really incensed this time at having Shake- — 
speare on their Sunday night’. And what, may 
one ask without too much impish glee, did. they 
think of a repeat on ‘their’ Thursday night as — 
well? My mind’s eye sees a scene like an old 
Pudovkin masterpiece, crowds sullenly massing, — 
gathering stones, surging on to Lime Grove 
where the culture-crazed executives cower among 


seen and caviare. ‘The People 
demand...’ (subtitle), and then a brick through — a 
a window ... ‘less Shakespeare’. ' 48 


Meanwhile the week has seen mile-long queues ae 
to look at a hole in the ground which may have — aft 
been a Mithraic temple, and a film of ‘ ‘Romeo — Fie 
and Juliet’ in which credits are given to. pak 


“/ 


*'The Runaway Slave’ on September 23, with (left to right) Jennifer Gray as Mrs. 
Allenby, Nadia.Catouse.as Linda, Carol Marsh as Anna, Betty. Hardy as Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and Robert Quashy as Tim 


one, even the wigmaker, but not a word about 
Shakespeare whose name, like an obscene word, 
is kept away from titles, posters, and all pub- 
licity. It is a strange world, but what I mean 
to suggest obliquely is that perhaps there were 
some people who quite enjoyed ‘ Troilus’. 

For the rest, it has not been a tremendous 
week of acting. There was pleasant acting -by 
Betty Hardy in ‘The Runaway Slave’, a 
pleasant play ‘for the older children’ (a phrase 
much hated by all children), in which Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe was seen being touched by the 
plight of the darkies. There was pleasant anony- 
mous acting in a documentary about what is 
called ‘The Health’ and there was appalling 
acting in the latest of a series’ called ‘I’m the 
Law’, in which George Raft in mac and trilby 
bullied the corpse’s blondie friend wearing 
much less. How awful these films are! May I 
allow myself the luxury of being ‘incensed ’ and 
demand the head of the film people on a platter, 
please? On the other hand, they gave us last 
week dear old Harold Lloyd in ‘ Movie Crazy’, 
a reminder of days when the cinema was some- 
how kindlier. Now it is always hitting you with 
- broken bottles or kicking in your teeth. In those 
old days, it is true, trousers fell, people put salt 
instead of sugar in their tea and ices down each 
other back’s, but the mood was less febrile than 
today. 

Not that we lack such simple pleasures on our 
television screens. For some 
reason I cannot fathom, 
half this week one of the 
television cameras has been 
stationed in a municipal 
baths in a Welsh town, a 
place where’ for all I know 
culture, wit, and histrionic 
talent may flourish. Cer-- 
tainly it was heart-warming 
to hear the shouts of pure 
joy which greeted the sight. 
of two large men dressed 
as Edwardian bathing belles 
pushing each other into the 
water. The acting talent 
and the nature of the joke 
came over clearly with 
hardly a word of help from 
the compére. 

Similarly in music-hall, 
or ‘ Variety Parade’ as it was 
called on Saturday night, 
there was pleasant banter 
from Dickie Murdoch. and 


Kenneth Horne, - Betty The State Ensemble from ae in 
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THE LISTENER 


sory 


Driver sang good and loud, and a lady called 
Ventura with the very blondest hair I have 
ever seen offered us something called the ‘ theme 
of the Grieg piano concerto’ which she 
advanced at us with such _roguish oglings and 
twitchings of the person that one seemed to see 
not melting Norwegian snows and snowdrops 
but Scarpia gloating over Tosca. The audience 
fairly thundered. 

But the turn I liked best; one I have often 
seen in the flesh, is called ‘ Charles Warren and 
Jean’. Theirs is one of those knockabout man- 
and-wife acts which deride the human couple. 
He, a strong-man type with a breezy trans- 
atlantic manner, and she, with a rubber body 
and a talent for face-making which puts Mundin 
and Leslie Henson in the shade, engage in 
a balancing act which always ends in collapse. 
They buffet each other in the belly, they spit 
in each other’s eyes, he lifts her skirts, she tears 
his trousers down, it is all uproarious in the 
style which has earned the music-hall its cant 
label of Robust-Good Humour. A delightful 
change from. the pained gentilities of the 
balletomane? But not, I daresay, to all tastes. 
Always a bit of an audience researcher myself, 
I asked a-young person next morning what she 
had thought of this programme. Disapproval 
pinched her brow. ‘ Well, Honestly ... ” was all 
her pursed lips could emit. My point? That 
we cannot all of us. be pleased all the time. 


‘Rain. before Seven’ 
Lutyens as Emmie Dalziel, Maureen O’ Reilly as Stella Grant, Anthony 
Hawtrey as Monty Dalziel, and Vincent Ball as George Grant 


SSSR salad 2. See 


Yugoslav national ances and songs on Sariesher 26 
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on September 26, with (left to ee Gillian 


I was sorry to miss Peter Ustinov, even if, 
as someone told me, he did go on too long. 
It seems a pity his turn couldn’t be advertised 
in advance. Belatedly I congratulate another solo 
tour de force; Joseph Tomelty, nearly single- 
handed, telling us the whole of Maupassant’s 
story of ‘The Necklace’, in terms of latter-day- - 
Belfast. At the end his hands were shaking, 
and no wonder. It was a real endurance test 
this one, but not on our side. 

Puitie Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 

DRAMA 

Stinging and Biting 
IN Nineteen Eighty-Four George Orwell 
imagined a time when privacy had become a 
legend, and a voice from a ‘telescreen’ was 
likely to call one to order for any laxity or 
inattention. I remembered that while listening 
on Sunday afternoon to Ivy Compton-Burnett’s 
“Manservant*and Maidservant’ (Third). One 
could not relax. If the mind had strayed for 
half a second, I am quite sure that the voice 
of Horace Lamb (Norman Shélley) would have 
grated from the radio set, ‘Pay attention, 
Trewin! ’ But, even while I was paying atten- 
tion, all kinds of uncomfortable thoughts flicked 
past: I thought of the 
metallic Miss Murdstone 
with her ‘ jail of a bag’ 
which ‘shut up like a 
bite’; of a chase ,among 
stinging-nettles, with never 
a dock-leaf at hand: of 
wasps, of bubbling acids, 
of gritty broken glass, of 
polar winds, of the rusty, 
pointed fangs of iron rail- 
ings, of. Jane Eyre in the 
red room, of sharp and 
rattling hail. And, to the 
end, I was persuaded that 
at any moment Mr. Shelley 
would stride. towards my 
chair, rage about my need- 
less fire, and clap mé into 
protective custody. It was 
a tribute to the effect of 
the play (taken by Miss 
Compton - Burnett and 
Christopher Sykes from the 
novel), and also a revela- 
tion of personal discomfort. 
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by PODALIRIUS - ’ 


Every doctor feels quite passionately about what he 
hears down his stethoscope; and if a colleague hears 
something more, or different, the fellow must be 
‘wrong; probably got fluff in his éar-pieces. It is, of 
course, a commonplace of the medical schools that 
students’ stethoscopes transmit sounds quite other than 
those heard by their great white chiefs; and it is equally 
recognized that no doctor can hear as well with some- 
body.else’s stethoscope as he can with his own. In this 
often lifelong partnership, the instrument develops a 
one-man-doglike devotion to its owner; or perhaps it 
is the other way about. Its form has changed since 
Réné Laennec (as those old enough to have read 
Rewards and Fairies will remember) devised his little 
wooden trumpets and heard for the first time the 
sounds caused by consumption. Many of the older 
- physicians held by this original pattern, and were not to 
be weaned away from it by festoons of rubber tubing and 


a pipe-line to each ear. But the haughty young men were © 


glad to stop tickling patients’ noses with their forelocks, 
and to listen at a distance, wearing that withdrawn and 
learned expression which we doctors cultivate in youth. 

Once the very symbol of the march of science, the 
stethoscope is now a time-honoured legacy from a more 
spacious age, when it went with a topper and sometimes 
travelled inside it. Yet for a quick assessment it is still 
a wonderful tool. Of course, it is backed up now by all 
sorts of precision instruments, notably the X-ray 


apparatus. Like everybody else, we doctors would ~ 


sooner believe our eyes than our ears, and are glad to 
check our interpretations of noises by seeing what goes 
on. X-ray films are getting better and better, and 
nowadays show the earliest stages of many diseases— 
particularly tuberculosis, which throws a shadow long 
before any change in the breath-sounds can be heard 
through the stethoscope. Mass miniature radiography, 
which enables us to X-ray large numbers of people in 
rapid succession, has already meant early treatment, 
and generally a quick recovery, for many who had no 
idea they were infected. Family doctors are being asked 
to help in this good work by sending for X-ray examina- 


- tion any patients about whom they are at all uneasy;_ 


and. since the family doctor is often quick to notice 

when a patient seems off-colour, this is proving to be an 

-exceptionally good way of getting on to early cases. 
But this does not reflect on the value or prestige of 


the stethoscope. We fondle it as lovingly as ever and are © 


greatly put about when we find we have left it behind 
at the house of the last patient. The long-distance 


model which succeeded the original trumpet has held. 


the field for many years now. But the march of science 
being what it is—a kind of jet propulsion, nowadays— 
_ and the task of science being to let neither well nor ill 
alone but to improve everything regardless, it will sur- 
prise nobody to learn that we now see the design is out 
of date. We should all hear much better, it seems, if the 
rubber tubes were about half the length, with a much 
smaller hole through the middle. It seems fair to give 
notice that stethoscopes are likely to be worn shorter, and 
the doctor’s face, therefore, to be observed at closer range. 

Nervous children should perhaps be warned. Mature 
patients will probably be glad to see us using anything 
that brings us nearer to the heart of the matter. P, 


In most questions of health, there is nothing nearer to 
the heart of the matter than proper nutrition—* by far the 
most important factor”, to quote a famous authority. 
And there is no greater aid to proper nutrition than 
BEMAX (Plain or Chocolate-Flavoured) if taken every day. 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
- Vitamins Lid. Upper. Mall, London, Wi. - 


=. 5 PS Advertisement 
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|| Continuous ‘Performance 
; _ ‘EVERYTHING FLOWS, NOTHING IS STILL’ said the Greek sage 


Heracleitus 2,500 years ago—but he might have been speaking of 
an I.C.I. chemical plant today. One of the main lines along — 


which chemical manufacturing is developing is in the introduction 
of continuous processes to replace ‘production in batches. This 
line of development is also being followed, of course, in other, 
more familiar fields. Just as the smooth surge of power from the 
jet engine is. replacing the supply of little ‘packets’ of energy by 
the piston engine, so in modern chemical plants the continuous 


_ transformation of raw materials into finished products is replacing — 


the batch by batch methods of yesterday. In these developments, 
I.C.I. is playing a pioneering part. _ - 

There are still certain products where so many different 
varieties of material have to be specially made that ‘batch’ 
production is unavoidable but, whenever possible, I-C.I. has 
introduced continuous processing, and most new plants—such 
as those now operating or under construction on the great new 
site at Wilton, in North Yorkshire—are designed to operate 


.60 minutes in every hour, night and day. One outstanding 


example is the new Wilton plant for making an important synthetic 
resin for the plastics industry. This resin used to be made in 
a series of stages; today, the finished product emerges on a 
conveyor belt in a continuous stream. A process of this type 
places heavy demands upon the designers of special instruments: 
and automatic controls, because these devices are the very crux 


of the operation. But the skill and experience of I.C.I.’s engineers _ 
_and instrument experts has been equal to all eventualities, and 
the latest I.C.I. plants set mew standards for efficiency in 


production. - 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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edition to the Compton-Burnett 
novels’ make relentless radio. We 


‘upon our heads i in_a. steady rain 


. _ character through Page upon page of charged 


it has a piercing quality: it is a verbal 
ray. * Manservant and Maidservant’, with its 


ai 


| several of the novels. There is much cruel 
‘cruel comedy. The family tyrant is 
sizes larger than life. Mr. Shelley, on 
a walking nightmare (he terrified 
he hummed). Ronald Simpson, 
Lehmann, and the rest, have had long 


Hoe 


(Patience Collier), the pera that un- 
_ touched bud. 

Perhaps more than anything in <u afternoon, 
I enjoyed—if that is the word; I am not certain 
of it—the sound of Marjorie Westbury as the 
postmistress who is driven to confess that she 
cannot read. This was grimly comic; one could 
sympathise with her ‘ Illiterate I have lived, and 
illiterate I will die’. When the two hours and a 


half of the morality play were up, when the- 


menacing ‘Mr. Shelley had retreated into the set 
again, when the wasps had buzzed ominously 
away, and someone appeared to have swept up 
the broken glass, I was realising that, after all, 
there had been a powerful feat of radio evoca- 
tion in drawing-room, kitchen, and nursery; and 
that, in time, even such a laggard as myself 
might come to acquire a taste for the Compton- 
Burnett method just as one can for, say, sour 


milk. Already, with agreeable apprehension, I - 


look forward to a fourth experience; Sunday 
was by no means an afternoon to forget. 

I do not think that Horace Lamb himself, 
stinging and biting, could have managed to 
galvanise the, central figure of ‘Oblomov’ 
(Home), adapted by John Coulter from 
Goncharov’s novel. Oblomov, who probably 
lived within sight of a cherry orchard, goes on 
snuggling himself deep into an old dressing- 
gown that is a symbol of his sloth. He is the 
soul of lassitude, of passivity. To break into his 
room is to break, without hope, into the cob- 
webbed antechamber of the Sleeping Beauty. 
“Sweet, rouse yourself!’ we say, but Oblomov 
never will. Everyone, he murmurs, is in such a 


hurry; tomorrow will come. It does, and then. 


another tomorrow. Robert Eddison acted the 
fellow with gentle, wry submission—it was a 
performance that deserved to haunt the mind— 
and such players as Barbara Couper, Frank 
Atkinson, and Olaf Pooley increased our plea- 
sure in Wilfrid Grantham’s production.. 
We needed something to sting us into 
enthusiasm during ‘ Witch Hunt’ (Home). The 
escaped democrat from Palavia must be brought 
Ale to his own country. He -is with friends 
. the edge of Dartmoor. Then smoke_ him 
out! He gets away; but on Saturday it was hard 
- to be excited about the pursuit, though Maurice 
~ Denham, as wanted man, was skilfully unlike 
the Mr. we know best, and we can 
always count upon Patrick Barr-as a man gallant 
and slightly bewildered. Michael 
 * Blackmail Is So Difficult’ (Homé), collected’at 
an ée, had its points as a slick magazine 
fith Janet Burnell in form; but at another 
inée I felt very sorry for the cast of ‘ Unlaw- 
we ” (Home), a lot of unamusing fuss 
There were such 


0 be i in an oubliette: the dialogue - 


taking pec 
- that Miss Compton-Burnett prefers to reveal 


‘situations’, has more arrative power . 


names as Boilover, Hacahyee and Skintight; 
Mr. Shelley has roared to better purpose than 
as a Vice-Admiral Hurricane who showed no 
signs of coming from*the set. Horace Lamb, on 
Sunday afternoon, would have disposed of 
Hurricane in two lines that stung and bit. 

J. C. TREWIN 


_ THE SPOKEN WORD 


New Light on Old Topics 


“For I’M TO BE Critic of the Spoken Word, 
mother’. But it didn’t really seem necessary to 
be called early; I had decided to skip the Market 
Report for Farmers. On the contrary, I found 
as the week advanced that I was sometimes stay- 
ing up beyond my usual bedtime— The deep 
of night is crept upon our talk’. 

Eliza Cook. once contrived to write of a 
“genial ear’. Approaching my wireless set with 
unwoented seriousness, I tried to make my ears 
genial but at the same time critical and cautious. 
The effort reminded me of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 

ear-trumpet and I did not persist in it. 

My listening duties seemed to provide an un- 
usual opportunity to learn something new about 
some of the things that interest me. The B.B.C. 
played up very well. ‘George Bernard Shaw: 
An Irish Portrait’, edited and introduced by 
W. R. Rodgers, proved to be a most instructive 
symposium of reminiscence and opinion con- 
tributed by fifteen Irish men and’ women who 
had known Shaw. Some of the speakers were 
critical of G.B.S., but more remembered his 
kindness and generosity. It was, I think, Lady 
Hanson—one of the weaknesses of this otherwise 
excellent programme was that the speakers were 
not always clearly identifiable—who recalled him 
in his Irish days as a strong lump of a young 
fellow with a.red face, known as ‘ Sonny’ or 

“ George’ and oddly nicknamed ‘ Bullock Soup ’. 
And it was Frank O’ Connor who attributed his 
later extroversion to ‘a running-away from 
reality’ of his ‘abandonment’ of his drunken 
father. Several speakers agreed that there was 
little family affection between the Shaws, and 
that G.B.S. ‘loathed’ Dublin. This lively bio- 
graphical discussion (which included, incident- 
ally, some curious information about Mrs. Shaw) 
ended, as debates on men of genius usually end, 
in a question-mark. 

On.two nights of the week the agreeable, 
intelligent voice of Mr. Peter Floud told me 
things about William Morris that I had not 
realised. He had two main propositions—first, 
that Morris was not the revolutionary designer 
that he is generally considered to have been, but 
“the great classical designer of his age’, who 
was actually in reaction against the earlier move- 
ment of Pugin and Owen Jones; secondly, that 
Morris’ main thesis—that hand-craftsmanship is 
essentially superior to machine production—runs 
strangely counter to the fact that Morris usually 
designed repetitive patterns offering little scope 
for the variety and individual initiative that he 
always advocated. Pace Mr. Floud, I can still see 
Morris as a revolutionary designer despite all 
this. But these were provocative and enjoyable 
talks. 

In ‘ Art Under Ground’ Mr. Geoffrey Grigson 
discussed the palaeolithic art of the French 
caverns. I was interested in his, suggestion that 
the artists took much more pleasure in their 
deer, reindeer, and horses than in their bisons 
and mammoths, which they seem to have tackled 
as a matter of duty. After this, I had a much 
more lively idea of the cave artists as human 
beings. 

I was a little disappointed in Mr. Joyce Cary’s 
talk on ‘A Novelist and his Public’. This 
admirable novelist has a somewhat disjointed 
style on his journalistic appearances. He talked 
more about the pleasures of reading than on his 
set subject. Nor did I find entirely satisfactory 


~ 
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Mr. P. L. Ritzema’. s attempt, in hiS series of talks 
on the records of parliament, to interest us in 
the contumacious seventeenth-century Lord | 
Pembroké; quotations from historical documents 
make rather poor listening. Should I apologise 
for having enjoyed Mr. Cecil J: Allen’s ta'k in 
Friday’s “ Children’s Hour ’ on ‘ Riding with the . 
Engine Driver’ ? He made me mourn for the 
days when drivers groomed their engines like 
horses and even kicked them when they had 
failed to perform properly. 

But I have a feeling that all these attempts of 


. mine to reinforce my education would have met 


with little sympathy from the great majority 
of listeners. They prefer, I think, to hear people 
asking and answering questions. And last week 
saw the return of ‘ Any Questions? ’ and ‘ What 
Do You Know?’ for the autumn season. After 
hearing Mr. Francis Williams on Thursday 
evening eagerly plying Mr. Joseph Harsch with 
questions across the Atlantic, I heard him again 
on Friday—this time answering questions as one 
of Mr. Grisewood’s team at Southampton. On 
both occasions Mr. Attlee’s visit to China was 
one of his subjects. If I must have questions, I 
much prefer them in Mr. Grisewood’s traditional 
forum than anywhere else, and on Friday the 
questions—on China, Formosa, the-newly dis- 
covered Roman temple, the effect of the atom 
bomb on the weather, myxomatosis, and so on— 
were well chosen and sufficiently provocative. 
Mr. Robert Mellish, M.P., was a newcomer to 
the team. I think he spoke better on the non- 
political than on the political questions, and that 
it is a pity that some of the Labour speakers 
in this programme exhibit a truculent party bias 
which does not assist reasonable discussion. 
DEREK Hupson 
[Mr. Martin Armstrong is away and will resume 
his articles in three weeks | 


MUSIC 
‘Nelson ’ 


THE FIRST THING to be said about Lennox 
Berkeley’s ‘Nelson’ is that it is true opera— 
by which I mean that the dramatic action really 
is presented through the music. To this end the 
composer has been considerably assisted by his 
librettist who, despite much shoddy verse and 
some flat prose, has furnished each scene with a 
simple dramatic situation or conflict — well 
designed for musical treatment. For a first 
opera on the grand scale this is a notable achieve- 
ment, from which the obvious need for some 
tightening up and some cutting, especially in 
the first act, does not detract. 

The only serious fault—and that is easily 
remedied—lies in the final scene, in which Cap- 
tain Hardy breaks the news of Nelson’s death 
to Lady Hamilton, whereupon Emma_ first 
‘offers to stab herself’, as the old stage direc- 
tions say, though obviously without intending 
to thrust the dagger home, and then, deciding 
that life must go on, calls for lights. Even if 
this were not pure ‘ham’, it is a serious anti- 
climax to the scene of Nelson’s death, which is 
handled with such touching tenderness and 
restrained nobility. Surely here is the opera’s 
end, to which the only- possible sequel might be 
a formal apotheosis signifying the magnitude’ of 
Nelson’s achievement. 

This effect might even have been worked into 
the death-scene, had the librettist included what 
is really the most important of the dying 
admiral’s utterances—‘ Anchor, Hardy, anchor’. 
For, even in his agony, his first thought was for 
the safety of the fleet and, when Hardy suggested 
that such decisions might be left to his second- 
in-command, Nelson raised himself to give the 
order, ‘No, do you anchor, Hardy ’—an order 
which was unhappily not carried out by Colling- 
wood with the result of much loss to the fleet in 
the storm, whose coming Nelson alone, it seems, 
foresaw. As the whole intention of the opera 
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y the cinthict! ieee the hero’s 
iS a tailor and his love for Emma, it is 
that the authors should have neglected 


% This. would have provided the dramatic and 
dynamic climax to the scene, whose only fault 
is the want of some such focal point. For after 
+ the dying admiral is carried in there is nothing 
; ‘piano, no sign of the battle still raging 
above, éven _ When Nelson whispers, ‘Oh, 

: errs how you distract my brain! *__words 
; t are meaningless without the crash of the 
: ang broadside which in fact provoked 
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THE LISTENER 


reining this fine ad noble work could be 
~vastly improved. As it is, the opera is full of 
splendid music, and really vocal music too, upon 
which the singers can let their voices expand, 
as the Italians say. The composition of the 
ensembles, from duets to sextets and full choral 
movements, is always admirable, the part- 
writing being clear and not over-elaborate—a 
virtue not always observed in the orchestral 
score, which sometimes tended to obscure the 
voices. But this was, in part, due to the con- 
ductor allowing the orchestra to compete with, 
rather than support the voices, and, in part, to 
the. singers’ poor enunciation of* their words. 
Excepting Anna Pollak, who gave.a wonderfully 
touching performance of that necessarily un- 
sympathetic character, Lady Nelson, with her 


By ALAN FRANK 


; TS say 


faded charm, and Arnold Matters, who accepted 
Sir William Hamilton’s position with dignity 
and gruff humour, none of the singers made 
their words adequately audible. 

In other respects, Victoria Elliott’s° Lady 
Hamilton was excellent, both vocally and 
dramatically. As to Robert Thomas’ Nelson, 
there must be a show of inner fire, the mark 
of genius, which it is given to few actors to 
simulate with success. Mr. Thomas is hardly more 
than a waxwork figure of the great admiral. 
A greater fullness and variety of vocal tone 
would help to turn a gallant shot, which just 
misses the target, into an inner. Of the rest, 
Sheila Rex deserves special praise for her por- 
trait of Emma’s silly, feather-pated mother. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


ee Keyboard Music of Frank Martin 


The Harpsichord Concerto will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 7.50 p.m. on Friday, October 8, and 8.20 p.m. the next day 


™ RANK MARTIN is a Swiss composer 
who from 1946 has lived in Amsterdam. 
Roughly speaking, it is since that year 
‘ —perhaps quite coincidentally—that his 
reputation has spread, widely and rapidly, out- 
side Switzerland, and has penetrated particularly 
this country and America. Because knowledge 
of Martin’s music has come to most of us in 
_ the post-war years, one tends to think of him 
as a younger composer than he actually is: ‘it is 
with rather a jolt that one realises that he will 
be sixty-five next year, and that his first large 
work to be publicly performed (a song-cycle for 
baritone and orchestra) was given as long ago as 
1911. Martin composed steadily through the 
nineteen-twenties and thirties, but very few 
indeed of the works of those decades have been 
heard here, or, I imagine, are likely to be heard. 
The composer himself has expressed a singular 
lack of affection for them, finding many of them 
‘difficult and problematic’. It seems as if 
Martin, like one or two-others of his con- 
temporaries, had to go through his ‘ difficult’ 
period in order to achieve a later. clarification 
and simplification of style and a heightened 
means of communication: the same process is 
observable in Bartdék’s music. The group of 
comparatively recent works which we do know, 
each one of which has caused a considerable 
impact, divide almost equally into choral works 
(including the three oratorios: ‘Le Vin Herbé’, 
*Golgotha’ and ‘In Terra Pax *) and instru- 
; mental compositions. 

It is with the latter, or, more precisely, the 
keyboard works that I am concerned here. They 
include the ‘ Petite Symphonie Concertante’, a 
composition which, with its immediate and con- 
tinued success, proved to be a turning point in 
Martin’s career; the Eight Preludes for piano; 
and the Concerto for harpsichord and small 
orchestra, completed in 1952, which is receiving 

_ its first public performance here during this 
week (though there is a recording of it which 
may be known to some listeners). There is also 
a Ballade for piano and orchestra of 1939, so far 
unheard in this country. It is one of a series of 
ballades written for various solo instruments and 
orchestra, and, as a short work with modest 

one would have thought it worth 


a The Fight Preludes for piano are concert 

_ pieces of not excessive difficulty, and though 
_ they are short they form a good introduction to 
_Martin’s style, which is remarkably consistent 
over all his more recent works. They also provide 
: evidence of his mastery of modern key- 


: 


the writing is almost entirely in two parts only, the 
effect is by no means austere: throughout one 
feels that the ‘ registration’ for the instrument 
is always sensitive. In others of the Preludes the 
composer does not shy away from brilliance and 
from instrumental display, though this is always 
controlled firmly by the musical impulse, 


In his earlier days Frank Martin worked pro- . 


fessionally in Geneva as pianist and harpsichord 
player, and this partly explains his liking for the 
latter instrument. Furthermore, the harpsichord, 
with its very precise and clear articulation and 
its ability to execute incisive rhythms, is an in- 
strument which entirely suits Martin’s personal 
style. He turns to the harpsichord naturally, as 
a modern instrument, and not as an archaic 
revival. In the ‘ Petite Symphonie Concertante ’ 
(1945), the unusual combination of solo instru- 
ments—harp, harpsichord and piano (with 
string orchestra)—may account for some of its 
popularity. The composer actually expected that 
such an unorthodox combination would dras- 
tically restrict performances, and he therefore 
wrote a second version for normal full orchestra 
without solo instruments. This second version is 
never heard, whereas the original form of the 
work has justly gone into the modern repertoire. 

The ‘Petite Symphonie Concertante’, per- 
haps because it has reached a far wider public 
than any of his other works have, is sometimes 
regarded as being not entirely characteristic and 
as standing rather apart from the rest of his 
output. Anyone who studies his music with some 
care will quickly see that this is not so, and that 
many characteristics common to most of his 
works do appear in the ‘ Petite Symphonie Con- 
certante’. It is admittedly a somewhat more ex- 
trovert composition than is customary, but there 
are many strongly personal features to be found 
here: for example, the free use of rapidly shift- 
ing tonalities, his liking for successions of minor 
triads, and particularly the brooding intensity in 
the slower sections of the work. This is a com- 
position that has successfully come to terms with 
a wide public without making concessions to it. 

In the new Harpsichord Concerto, which is 
something of a parallel to the earlier work, 
Martin has been able to exploit more fully his 
predilection for this solo instrument. The work 
is scored for small orchestra, consisting of single 
woodwind except for two flutes, two horns, one 
trumpet and strings, and is dedicated to the 
distinguished Swiss harpsichordist, Isabelle Nef. 
It is a degree less colourful than the ‘ Petite 
Symphonie Concertante’, lacking the variety of 
timbres given to the latter by the three solo in- 
struments, but it is no less attractive. Its form 
is one of its more original features: like the 


earlier work, it is in two movements only, the 
second of which combines slow movement and 
finale, The first movement opens with a theme 
for the soloist, the six-eight quaver groups of 
which are later used characteristically as an 
ostinato figure. Equally typical in this movement 
is the pliant, rhythmic use, aided by syncopa- ~ 
tion, of the basic six-eight scheme, which never 
relapses into a jog-trot. In contrast to the general 
crispness, there is a sombre second theme (stated 
by bassoon and: strings), though this sombre 
mood, an extremely individual one, is reserved 
in the main for-the second movement, which is 
reached after a gradual slackening of the six- 
eight tempo. Its adagio opening seems to. me 
among the most inspired and _ hauntingly 
pathetic passages in all Frank Martin’s music. 
The theme is played by three woodwind alone, 
later three muted brass alone, and is chordal in 
nature—again one sees the composer’s liking for 
minor triads. The passage derives its particular 
distinction from the fact that the generally slow- 
moving music 1s made rhythmically live by the 
use of occasional quick groups of semiquavers 
and demisemiquavers which punctuate the more 
static sustained notes. 

After this impressively grave opening, the 
second part of the work slowly increases in. 
animation and excitement as well as in speed, 
and at its climax the solo harpsichord has a 
full-scale cadenza. The haunting theme of the 
slow section returns towards the end of this 
cadenza, and the orchestra picks up its last few 
chords, treating them in a light, dancing manner. 
This re-entry of the orchestra provides a brisk, 
even perhaps rather perfunctory, conclusion to 
the work. 

There can be little doubt that Frank Martin 
rates extremely high amongst composers now 
working in Europe. His ideas are intensely 
serious yet. never pretentious or ponderous, and 
he expresses them with assurance and a fine 
sense of style. His harmonic idiom, even if it is 
possibly slightly limited, is highly idiosyncratic 
and unmistakable. A work such as this ‘Harpsi- 
chord Concerto displays above all the almost 
classical poise and clarity which are an essential 
part of his artistic outlook. It is the most im- 
portant addition to the modern harpsichord 
repertoire since Falla’s Concerto: furthermore, 
it will undoubtedly heighten Martin’s reputation 
and should earn new friends for his music. 


Five concerts devoted to the music of J. S. Bach 
will be performed at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, S.W.7, beginning on Sunday, 
October 3, at 8 p.m. The Boyd Neel Orchestra and 
Rosalyn Tureck will take part. 


No one has a monopoly in ideas and the biggest business originates in an 
idea in the mind of a go-ahead ambitious young man. You may be the 
sagger maker’s bottom knocker to-day, but to-morrow you may be on 
the road to becoming the owner. 


From the clay pit to the crate containing the finished article is a journey 
involving many trades—transport, mining, machinery, designing, 
decorating and packaging. At each stage, from creation to final | 
marketing, banking has a part to play. 


If you have any problems of a financial nature MARTINS 
BANK may be able to help you and you are invited to call and have 


-a chat with the manager of the nearest branch. You will find him 


sympathetic and friendly. 
_ MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 


Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1954) - - £343,754,026 
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SPORT! 60 ev RAIL... 
Travel in the height of comfort at fares that are down to earth! Your dream of 
a holiday becomes a reality the moment you step aboard French Railways. — 


For there you will find comfort, fine cuisine and courteous service as you speed 
towards the thrills and spills of Winter Sports. 


THROUGH SERVICES. Winter sports SPEED AND PUNCTUALITY. French 


Whatever the pleasure 


as other dressings. Obviously it’s something rather better than 


through services from Calais to the Alps 
with wagon-lit sleepers which now cost 
considerably less, couchettes or ordinary 
seats. 


TOURIST OR PARTY TICKETS offer 


big reductions on ordinary fares on certain 


* conditions. 


4 ae BY 


Railways have the fastest trains (steam, 


» diesel, electric) in Europe—in some cases, 
_the fastest in the World—and they still 


maintain their already high punctuality 
record with 85% of their express trains 


arriving absolutely on or ahead of time. — 


COMFORT. The modern all-metal air- 
conditioned express carriages of French 
Railways with improved suspension and 
running on first-class track are.a pleasure 
to travel in. 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 


Information, tickets and reservations from any good Travel Agent 
or French Railways Ltd., 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Unruffled ee e Hair groomed with Silvikrin 


Hair Cream adds remarkably to a man’s sense of cool self=", c+ 


possession. For Silvikrin Hair Cream really controls your hair 
without gumming or greasiness . . . and lasts 3 to 4 times as long | 


usual.* 4/- a jar from chemists ot 
~ and hairdressers everywhere, 


. ° Silvikria Hair Cream = 


contains Pure Silvikrin, 
the hair’s natural food, to 
give your hair the life — 
and lustre that come 

from perfect health. 


- Silvikrin: 
HAIR CREAM 


( eormertr Silvifix) ‘ 
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~ Broadcast. 
REPAIRING THE FIREPLACE 

_ LATE AUTUMN means the start of fires, so let us 
_ begin by putting the fireplace in order. If you 

brush the soot away from the fireclay fire-back, 

you are bound to find a few cracks in it, and if 
these cracks are not dealt with before winter 
- they will get worse, and eventually you might 
_ need a new fire-back altogether. If you are going 
_ to tackle the job yourself, this is how to go 
about it. 
You will need a tin of putty fire-cement; 
_ there are two or three well-known brands of 
this. Rake out the cracks with an old knife, 
and do not worry if you make them a little 
bigger, since, within limits, it is as easy to fill 
up a big hole as a small one. Wet the places 
thoroughly. The best way to do this is to dip 
a paint brush into water and flick, or throw, the 
water right into the cracks. Now take the cement, 
which is rather like a dark putty, and press it, 
a little at a time, into the place until it is quite 
full. Do this with all the cracks, and also at the 
joint between the sides of the fireclay and the 
tiled surround. Carefully smooth all the repairs, 
otherwise the soot will collect on it and you will 
be for ever sweeping it clean. 

If you have a fire which has a back boiler 
to heat the water, remember that the face of the 
boiler should be swept clean regularly, Soot is a 
very good non-conductor of heat, and even an 
eighth of an inch of it will stop a good deal of 
heat from reaching the boiler. The boiler itself, 
whether it is a back boiler or an independent 
one, needs an annual clean inside, -especially 
in hard-water districts—for the same sort of 
thing happens inside the boiler as inside your 
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Suggestions for the 


kettle. So do get the plumber to see to this in 
good time. 

Another job I get many enquiries about at this 
time of the year is how to use up coal dust to 
make coal eggs. The dust should be passed 
through a garden sieve and then mixed with 
cement in the proportions of one part cement 
to nine or ten parts coal dust. Mix the heap up 
really thoroughly, turning it over and over with 
a shovel. Then add water through the rose of 
a watering can, still turning, until you have a 
plastic mass,. which is the same colour all 
through. Make ‘mud pies’ with this, using a 
small flower-pot or an old breakfast-cup as a 
mould. Turn the mud pies out on to a board 
and let them dry for a day. They can then be 
stacked for use. : 

; W. P. MaTTHEW 


HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 
In making Hollandaise.sauce, the great point 
is not to let it get too hot, or it will curdle. Use 
a double saucepan, start with cold water in the 
bottom of the pan.and when you can no longer 
hold your finger in it remove it from the heat. 
Using only the top of the pan put in 2 table- 
spoons of vinegar and some freshly ground 
pepper and boil gently until only’ a good tea- 
spoonful remains. Then cool the pan, and add 
3 yolks of eggs, a walnut of butter, or good- 
flavoured margarine, and a little salt. 

Stand the pan over the water on a low flame 
and whisk the egg yolks until they begin to 
thicken and stick to the whisk. When the mixture 
is creamy, remove the pan from the water and 
add gradually 5 oz. of good margarine, or butter, 
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cut up into small pieces, whisking continuously. 
When it begins to emulsify, stand the saucepan 
in the warm water again to keep it just warm. 
Add to this Hollandaise the liquor in which the 
fish was cooked, some chopped parsley, and some 
cooked mushrooms cut into thin slices. Pour 
the mixture over your fish and place the dish 
under a fierce grill for a minute or two, to brown 
the top without penetrating the mixture. 
ANN Harpy 


Notes on Contributors 


W. F. GRIMES (page 508): Director, London 
Museum, since 1945; in charge of the excava- 
tions at Walbrook 

H.R.H. Prince CHULA-CHAKRABONGSE of Thai- 
land, Hon. G.c.v.o (page 509): journalist and 
author of many books including Brought Up 
In England “f 

PETER MASEFIELD (page 510): Chief Executive 
ef British European Airways Corporation 
since 1949; Secretary of War Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Post-War Civil Air Transport, 
1943-45 

CECILY DE MONCHAUX (page 517):. Lecturer in 
Psychology, London University 

PETER BICKNELL (page 519): architect and 
climber; author of British Hills and Moun- 
tains (in the ‘ Britain in Pictures’ series) 

Joyce Cary (page 521): author of Except the 
Lord, Prisoner of Grace, The Horse’s Mouth, 
and other novels 

J. W. N. Watkins (page 522): 
Political Science, London 
Economics 
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Crossword No. 1,274. 


By Altair 


Conventional. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, October 7 


CLUES—ACROSS 
He re-christened the Marchioness and eventu- 
ally married her (13, two words). 
How a rolling barrel may be halted (7, hyphen). . 
Reminded Browning of the dear dead ladies (7). 
on marriage, a man becomes 
5): 


and selfish ’ 
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13. A strong porter (5). 

Foolish, but once effective Roman’sentinels (5). 
. Greet in a whole-some way, so to speak (7). 
I enter disturbed street in troubled port (7). 
. How a wasp makes ink in a oak (7, hyphen). 
- ‘We may our present evils’ (7). 

Cut off in verse (5). ' 

- Londoners queue to do this (5). 

Father starts a kind of custard apple (5). 

. A heavenly body? Yes, but an ugly one (7). 
. Arab boy in a row (7). 


. He set the whole town:talking about the Jenes 
boy (13, two words). 


DOWN 
Not precisely true even of a nice tax (7). 
I leave a bear ‘to become a snapper (5). 
Archer helped Shaw to describe his abodes (7). 
Gustavus in short becomes very hazy (7). 
Still gives the cadence, rather than the musical 
structure (5). e 
“Here love his golden shafts el) 
Noisy animal pursued by Sir Palamides (13, 
two words). 
‘No moon shines tonight on . 
Original of T. S. Eliot’s ‘Mrs. Porter’ (13, 
two words). 
I might join the class to contribute natural 
_ ability (5). 


_ 
ut 
° 


based on this (5). 
Synthetic flower is thick-lipped (7). ~ 


Plautus provided Shakespeare with a comedy 


20. Rate, but cavalry used to do it by files or by 
threes (7, two words). 

21. The answer seems to be a lemon (7). 

22. Townsman (7). 

5. oe expresses delight with humble film actor 
(5). 


26. ‘ O this is no’? my ——’ (5). 
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SOLUTION 
Author: William Schwenk Gilbert 


Verse: Buy the happiest hour a sailor sees 
Is when he’s down 
Ar an inland rown, 
With his Nancy on his knees, yo ho! 
_ And his arm around her waist! 
Prizewinners: lst prize: Mrs. N. E. Raley 


(Derby); 2nd prize: H. Loshak (Dedham); 3rd 
prize: G. H. and L. F. Browton (Ryde) 


CROSSWORD RULES.—Entnes should be on the printed 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed 
to the Editor of THE ListTenir, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and should be marked * Crossword’ in the 
left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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Study at Home! 


: UNIVERSITY - 
for a DEGREE! "CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: Wm. Briaos, LL.D., D.C.L., M, A.,. B.SC. 
Principal: Cxecin Bricas, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYR, M.A.CAMB., B,A.LOND, 


Tf you have a ready. 4 pen you. Pesres, % 

trained to write and sell articles - ‘and 
~ stories in spare time—wherever - you live, 
Regent Institute pupils have been | . 
enabled to: P 


Sell their articles, ahert stories, etc., me Ne 


=. No matter what your position or prospects 
ae a University Degree is a good thing to have. 

’ You can obtain a London University Degree 
: without going “into residence” or attending 
; lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two), You can 
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a do all your reading for these in your leisure ; Arts Dimenton potas i Payens Sentetiats extensively. to radio. 
oe hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall | . ~P.G, Hatt, ‘Grorck WALKER, _ programmes. — , 


e Have a large ‘number of hooks: accepted. 
= Write regular features for the Press. 


Send ‘today to The Regent Institute 
_ (Dept. LJ/32E), Palace Gate, London, 

W.S8. fora free copy of **How to Succeed | 
‘as _a Writer,”” which gives details and- 
- describes. the openings for new writers. : 


Many. RI. students” earn the foe 
several times over during £1 tuition. ba 


~ 


(founded 1894). Conducted-by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees.and thereby. raise 

\ their status and their salaries... PROSPECTUS 
_ from G, D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept, FE85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
‘oe 
BM/BOOK STORIES. 
WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and Submitted to 

a editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories” 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS, to Dept. 32. 


| M.A.CAMB. _ PH.D.CAMB., M.SG.SYD. 


‘London University — 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 


inter. and Degree Exams. | |] | ESSIEN 


an 1B for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE fam 


U.C.C., founded in 1887, prepares students for London University |] .| . ) ; 
General Certificate of Education (Ordinary and Advanced), Inter. ‘ & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
-and Degree exams., M.A., and various Diplomas and Certificates. 
The College has always had a staff of highly qualified specialist — 
Tutors, and the moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if 
desired. Courses are also. provided for the General Certificates. 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal ores 
‘is the most-efficient, the most economical, and 

‘the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
- tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 


i : W E EACH, ON LY of _ other Examining Bodies, i.e. Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Government’ and Commercial Examinations, &c. ~~ 
: ae ears 5 Seen ele. ‘i AMIR Es CG. P.,<and. various Teachers’ Diplomasy: Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. — 
‘ 4 - and forth f 1 - 
FICTION-WRITING ae essiona Preliming iry, Law, Civil Service, Local Government. be Sette reas at sue Wan Accountaney, 


-and_ many intensely practical <(non-exam.): 
courses in commercial subjects. 

More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES ~ 

- » Guara tee of Coaching unti] Successful.~ _ 
_ Text-book lending library. -Moderate fees, * 

‘ payable by instalments. - ‘ 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on * 
-request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


ij METROPOLITAN COLLEGE | 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30. Queen: Victoria Street,-London, E.C.4.. 
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Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 16 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch is FREE from Dept.32 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 


Once there was a motorist who 


During 1920-1953 more than 36,000 U.C.C. 


students passed London University examinations. 


* PROSPECTUS post free frond the Registrar, 3 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


DUAL-PURPOSE HOT WATER {1/|_| 


ig the hs 9||TOWEL RAIL AND HEATER 

few GH | COMBINED ho 
oe Speen. b Pat. No. 680493 

For the NURSERY, BATHROOM vor BED- 

ROOM. Warms the room and airs the clothes 

% 12 hours’ heat for 3d. 

* 3, days’ continuous burning. 

% Morris Blue Flame paraffin burner. 

% Odourless and safe. 

* 40" high, 36" wide, 7% ey deep. 


OUR SPECIALITY ~ YOUR SAFEGUARD 


"5 —the pipe 
of perfection 


Every space heater is specifically designed-to Our experience as portable Space Heating - 
give the widest possible distribution of heat. ; specialists for over 21 years. THE MARK > . 
Please write for leaflet and name of nearest stockist. in U.K. and Eire to: OFA PARKER” a ae 


MORRIS HEATING APPLIANCES LTD. (DEPT. 1): 


he’s a. . \a : Head Office: Morris House, 74, York Road, Battersea, Le S.W. 11 


- Telephone: BATtersea 331213 shite chart of 60 Parker shapes. 


from any Parker stockist ” 
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uishers, but are they up-to-date ? ‘(lllustrated) WEDNESDAYS at.6.15 p.m. 


HE USES 

THE MODEL H 

WHICH CHARGES 

6 VOLT OR 12 VOLT 
BATTERIES AT 

5 24 AMPS 
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5 Please ask your man to call and check Sapae os: } 
200/250 VOLTS A.C. them—ahead of that Fire Fiend! i ; ADMISSION, FREE | PERFECT UNUSED mB lec 
PRICE: 117/6 Names... oun Se 9 | ee oe Peet egt ly a TELEPHONE WIRE - 
! y BEN ES Insulated, asesnaah ideal for Fencing, 
8) AddreSS ...csecenetiremseraneenetsctenieneinerneernemnn | | Oct. 13th THE ENGLISH FORMAL GARDEN Packing, Baling Machines, Horticulture, J 
; LS MODEL y| MAIL NOW to Nu-Swift Ltd., Elland, Yorks. | By Helen Lowenthal . S pee Ris fae peed ; 
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